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It was gratifying to read the article, “Are 
Negroes Cursed?” in the May issue of HIS. 
I hope this means the inclusion of more 
articles on a similar theme. 

It has always grieved and puzzled me to 
realize that many real Christians are preju- 
diced against those minority groups in 
America who are finding it so difficult to be 
accepted as equals by their fellow men. It 
seems to me the Christian Church should 
be the one place in America where they 
should feel free from discrimination of any 
kind. Granted the Church in many in- 
stances has taken steps in this direction, yet 
the process has been all too slow. Prejudice 
is an insidious thing, primarily based on 
feeling and not fact. We need more such 
articles as that in your May issue to dispel 
some of the misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretations that are often the basis of 
prejudice, 

Brooklyn, New York 


Doctrme Welcomed 
I would like to add a word of highest 
commendation for the superb choice of ar- 


HELENE L. Mepros 


ticles in the May issue of HIS which has 
just arrived. In particular I received real 
blessing from the article by Herb Butt on 
prayer [“Prayer That Works Miracles’’] 

and the excerpt from Luther on Romans 
[Definitions That Made History”]. Full 
well realizing the care which you must take 
in selecting any article of a doctrinal na- 
ture, nevertheless, I am all for more and 
more of this type. The students I have 
known here who have grown in the Lord 
the most have been those who have come | 
to sound understanding and deep apprecia- ” 
tion of the great doctrinal truths upon 
which our faith rests. 
Berkeley, California 


Go Thou and Do Likewise t 
Protestant organizations on the Temple? 
University campus have been asked to aid” 
the national Religious Book Week by con- 
tributing outstanding books of their respec- 
tive faiths to the university library at that) 
time. Temple Christian Fellowship is? 
donating two books, ““Therefore Stand” and® 
“Remaking the Modern Mind,” and wel 
thought it would also be a good idea ta’ 
donate a subscription of HIS to the library | 
on the same occasion. Perhaps you could] 
pass this idea on to other chapters. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lzonarp ANDERSON | 


Thanks for the Orchids 
I have been a reader of HIS since its 
inception way back in 1941, I believe, and 4 
have found it the best all-round source of 
Christian information and inspiration in 
the periodical world. It is with pride I send 
it to so many of my friends. It has helped 
and. strengthened some young Christian] 
friends far more than personal writing 
could have done. 
Duluth, Minnesota 


PauL PULLIAM 


ALiIce TAYLOR 


Boost to Campus Witness 

The May edition of HIS was the best¥ 
yet. Your article on “The Original New 
Testament” was excellent. It was the type 
of reading that really helps in campus wit- | 
nessing. 
Davidson, North Carolina Bos HENDERSON 
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HOW DOES GOD 
FIT INTO HISTORY? 


By C. Grecc SINGER 


ODERN MAN finds himself com- 
M pletely baffled. 

The vast organism, known as the 
civilization of the twentieth century 
contradicts the best hopes of the liber- 
alism which dominated much of the 
thinking of the nineteenth century. 
The optimistic liberals of that era 
hoped that through the education and 
enlightenment of the common people 
a golden era would be introduced. The 
twentieth century was to be the demo- 
cratic millennium. 

But these hopes have been shattered 
to bits during the last thirty years in 
their collision’ with two world wars 
and a major depression. Furthermore, 
it is most unlikely that the second half 
of this century will see a lessening of 
the tragic results of the first half. Evi- 
dently, the liberal’s millennium must 
once more be postponed. 

This maelstrom of catastrophic 
events has forced upon the thinking 
modern man the task of reappraising 
his society. He must reinterpret the 
whole stream of history in the light of 
the collapse of modern culture, be- 
cause the forces which fifty years ago 

‘seemed to hold great hope for the 
future today have become accomplices 
to destruction. This modern mind, be- 
wildered and driven to pessimism and 


despondency, is searching for clues to 
an authoritative interpretation of the 
relentless stream of events threatening 
to overwhelm modern culture. 

The necessity of interpreting history 
correctly is always upon us, but the 
need becomes more apparent in times 
of great crisis such as the present. To 
help find this authoritative interpre- 
tation modern liberals find themselves 
in a peculiarly difficult position be- 
cause of the growing awareness that 
the libera] faith in the autonomy and 
goodness of man has been tried and 
found wanting. The basic presupposi- 
tions which motivated the intellectual 
activity before the war are now 
doubted in many quarters and consid- 
ered inadequate. And the modern 
mind, lacking any set of authoritarian 
principles, finds itself bogged down in 
a morass of relativity which almost 
necessarily precludes the achievement 
of a solution for the present dilemma. 

Where shall the modern mind turn? 

In every intellectual crisis in the 
history of western Europe the Chris- 
tian Church has risen to answer the 
question of the meaning of the histor- 
ical process. During the final agony 
accompanying the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, Augustine arose to meet 
the challenge confronting the Church 
in his day. The City of God stands as 
a testimony to the supremacy of the 













































Christian answer to the problems of 
civilization and culture. When the 
Middle Ages were waning and an- 
other great intellectual crisis was 
threatening the western world, the 
Reformation burst upon the European 
scene in a majestic reaffirmation of the 
validity of the Christian world and 
life view. This movement not only 
brought Church doctrine and practice 
back to their Biblical foundations, but 
also, in Calvinism and to a lesser ex- 
tent in Lutheranism, furnished the 
material for a Christian interpretation 
of man and the world in which he 
lived. Calvinism reasserted the fact 
that Christianity, in its doctrines of 
individual regeneration and cosmo- 
logical soteriology offers the only basis 
for the growth of a satisfactory cul- 
ture. To the Renaissance civilization 
the Reformation thus offered a Chris- 
tian antithesis, free from the seeds of 
death and destruction which were an 
integral part of Renaissance human- 
ism. 

The full force and effects of the 
Renaissance have now made them- 
selves felt in western society, and it is 
not too much to say that the twentieth- 
century wars and totalitarian-produc- 
ing philosophies were the result of the 
triumph of the Renaissance human- 
ism. This civilization which fifty years 
ago seemed to be permanent and 
promising is now seen to offer no 
refuge and no explanation. 

It is encumbent upon the Church 
today to provide an answer for those 
who look to her for guidance and 
security in a world which can promise 
nothing but insecurity. It cannot be 
too often asserted that historic Chris- 
tian theology has the one authorita- 
tive and satisfactory answer to the 
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problem of human history. 
Now, what is this answer to the 


questions of history? unle 

Absolutely essential for the correct } reco 
interpretation of history is the Chris- } pear 
tian doctrine of God. On one’s view of | Chu 
God depends his view of history. Un- | 4) | 
less modern man is ready to recognize } rege 
God as a supernatural sovereign, a | nom 
self-revealing and self-sustaining Be- § jn ¢] 
ing who rules the world by the word V 
of His power, history will remain for | Chr 
him an unsolved mystery. Unless the poss 
sovereignty of God is recognized in all phy 
natural phenomena and in human § jnte 
affairs and unless it forms the basic yi 
thesis on which interpretation of his- J pict 
tory rests, human events will continue F 
to be a meaningless jumble. Modern exp 
man must recognize that God is King, J jon 
that no event is outside the control of | ino; 
His holy will, and that all things are J yy 
used for the furtherance of His glory. § jo; 
There can be no events which exist J wo 
apart from God’s own purposes or in J ang 
defiance of His plan. tion 

Historic Christian theology clearly | an¢ 
teaches, furthermore, that redemption 4}, 
lies at the very center of the historical J to). 
process and that for the sake of those | },;, 
who have received redemption all J 4, 
things work together for good. These ing 
facts remove not only the redeemed ] 
one but also the events which crowd J gj, 
in upon him from the realm of fate | fa, 


to the realm of divine will. And thus 
the conception of the great plan of 
redemption as the pivotal point in the 
stream of human history very strictly 
separates the Christian view of history 








r 
from every other view. It divides the ws 
view that history exists for the glory | ¢h, 
and edification of man from the Chris- a 
tian view that it exists for the glory of | aq 
God. su 
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A Christian view of history will lack 
coherence and meaning, furthermore, 
unless the place of the Church is also 
recognized, because she lies at the very 
heart of the historical process. The 
Church of Jesus Christ is composed of 
all the elect throughout all the ages 
regardless of race, country, and de- 
nomination. Apart from membership 
in this institution there is no salvation. 

With these three basic postulates of 
Christian theology well in mind, it is 
possible to frame a Christian philoso- 
phy of history which will adequately 
interpret the historical process. 

Just what must an interpretation of 
history do? 

First of all, it must provide an 
explanation for known historical phe- 
nomena. This basic thesis, further- 
more, must cover all known facts. It 
must provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the origin of man and the 
world. In a world of disillusionment 
and despair, an adequate interpreta- 
tion of history must also provide an 
answer to the problem of progress and 
the end toward which all human his- 
tory looks. Only a Christian view of 
history can give satisfactory and au- 
thoritative answers to these perplex- 
ing problems. 

In the first place, only Christian the- 
ology can adequately explain all the 
facts of history. Locke, Hegel, Kant, 
Marx, and Nietzsche are all unsatis- 
factory in this regard. Their episte- 
mologies restrict them to consideration 
of only those facts within their own 
presuppositions. The materialism of 
Locke and Marx, for example, render 
them ‘unable to deal with any but 
material facts. Today most historians 
admit that the basic materialistic as- 
sumption of Marx’s economic program 
is fallacious. And his economic deter- 
minism, the heart of his view of his- 
tory, shows the fallacies and weak- 
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bse C. GREGG SINGER, chairman of 
the Department of History at Wheaton 
College, lists as his extra-curricular inter- 
ests such widely divergent activities as 
photography, horseback riding, playing the 
organ, mountain climbing, and his three 
children. Haverford College in Pennsyl- 
vania granted Singer his A.B., and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania followed that one 
up with an A.M. and a Ph. D. Dr. Singer 
went to Wheaton two and a half years ago 
after teaching in Pennsylvania high schools 


and junior college. 


nesses of his empirical epistemology 
and materialistic interpretation of 
man. The facts of history which fall 
outside these self-imposed limits Marx 
is obliged to ignore. 

But the basic idea in Marx which 
deprives him of any right to claim 
final authority is his assumption that 
truth is relative. Such an assump- 
tion is inescapable in any system 
which depends upon empiricism alone 
for its epistemological foundations, 
and once any system makes that as- 
sumption it necessarily relinquishes 
any claim to being, itself, true. The 
Communistic philosophy, for example, 
simply cannot claim for itself an 
authoritative position because it is 
founded on an epistemology which 
denies that truth is absolute. Similar- 
ly, the economic formula involved in 
the Communistic system has no right 
to claim that it is the final solution 
for the economic ills of mankind. 

In the realm of origins only Chris- 
tian theology will suffice. In the be- 
ginning God created the world and He 
also created man after His own image. 
Compared to the magnificence of this 
Biblical account, all philosophical at- 
tempts to explain the origin of man 
and the universe—based as they are on 
fantasy, fancy, myth, and conjecture— 
are as nothing. Belief in the Biblical 
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statements requires no greater faith 
than belief in the naive assumptions 
of modern science. 

In the same manner the problem of 
progress is solved, not upon the quick- 
sand of a theory of social evolution, 
but upon the absolute assuredness that 
He who has begun a good work in us 
will bring it into perfection according 
to the dictates of His will. The prob- 
lem of progress is inescapably linked 
with the nature of God and man. The 
materialist conception sees progress 
only in the improvement of the things 
he can see, feel, taste, etc. To others 
material progress is regarded as the 
vestibule to or the agency of whatever 
other forms of progress there may be. 
To these, better houses, more conven- 
iences, greater speed in transportation, 
more leisure, more books, more wide- 
spread education, and more automo- 
biles were a sure sign of the coming 
millennium and an unmistakable in- 
dication that man was evolving rather 
swiftly into a new era. 

But real progress is fundamentally 
spiritual, and intellectual and mate- 
rial progress have no meaning apart 
from the spiritual condition of man. 
In itself, the airplane does not repre- 
sent progress; it is not the herald of the 
millennium. In the hands of unregen- 
erate men it is the instrument of the 
most terrible destruction man' has 
devised. Atomic power may have im- 
portant commercial possibilities, but 


there is no indication that man will 
not destroy himself with it before he 
has a*’chance to explore them. 

The Christian conception of progress 
places the problem on a spiritual basis. 
Historic Christianity insists that, with- 
out regeneration, the human will is 
bound by evil. Regenerated, it is ener- 
gized by the Holy Spirit, and the Chris- 
tian through the power of the Spirit 
looks on the material and intellectual 
attainments of the day in their true 
perspective; in his hands they become 
the means of enriching human life. 
Progress depends on the moral and not 
the material status of humanity. This 
is the Christian answer. 

Finally, Christian doctrine gives to 
modern man the ultimate and author- 
itative answer to this question: What 
is the purpose of the historical process? 
Does history consist of a recurring 
series of cycles as the early Greeks 
thought or is it an evolutionary pro- 
cess stretching into the dim future and 
holding forth to glowing hopes which 
fail to be realized? The Christian an- 
swer is clear and appealing. We look 
to the consummation of all things in 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in which 
He shall reign in righteousness for 
ever and ever. Here is no nebulous 
hypothesis concerning the future. The 
Bible presents the facts which set at 
rest our doubts and uncertainty, and 
we look for the new Heaven and the 
new earth. 
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- NICOTINE 
NIGHTMARE 


By Cuartes A. WELLS 


Cys OF THE greatest exploitations 
of modern life has been the pro- 
motion by the great tobacco monopo- 
lies of the use of tobacco. 


The purpose of this report is to 
reveal how the powerful commercial 
tobacco trusts have prevented the pub- 
lic from knowing the truth about the 
relationship of tobacco and health— 
certainly a vital issue in our national 
life. The fact is that many startling, 
important statements have been made 
and findings reported by authorities 
showing the widespread harm done by 
excessive and even moderate smoking. 
Yet not orie line of such information is 
allowed to reach the American public 
for fear that it will hurt tobacco 
profits! The millions of dollars spent 
on press and radio advertising by the 
tobacco trusts have brought a condi- 
tion to pass where the public health is 
second to dividends. 


And may we point out the fact that 
withholding and obstructing truth is 
not the only crime of the tobacco 
trusts. They have deceived, lied, made 
false statements, and presented fraud- 
ulent claims and testimonies. These 


matters are a matter of government 
record and have resulted in Federal 
action. 

Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney 
both condemn smoking as detrimental 
to health; both have refused to sign 
testimonials for pay and have said so 
in public addresses, Scores of famous 
athletes and athletic coaches take the 
same position, but we never hear that 
side of the story. 

What would happen if, opposite a 
full-page cigarette ad subtly promo- 
ting the use of cigarettes by women, 
an article should appear telling that 
Joseph Byrns, director of the National 
Beauty Shop Owners Association, says 
that his wide observation in beauty 
matters indicates that a woman’s fea- 
tures grow sharper and more taut as 
smoking fastens on her? The skin be- 
comes sallow, the lips much less soft! 
Mr. Byrns says that his words have 
never been permitted on the beauty 
page of any paper. 

Medical authorities also speak of 
the effects of cigarettes on a woman's 
beauty. Professor Arnold Lorand of 
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Carlsbad, a respected European physi- 
cian, wrote that he was amazed to find 
that a great number of his patients, 
women famous all over Europe for 
their beauty, became prematurely old 
in a few short years because of cigar- 
ette smoking. 

The best job we have seen of com- 
piling the data of tobacco vs. health 
is done in a booklet by a physician, 
Daniel H. Kress. From Dr. Kress’s re- 
port we gather several interesting and 
enlightening items. 

Laboratory tests were made by 
Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University to determine the 
relationship between smoking and 
length of life. A report made of the 
life histories of more than 120,000 per- 
sons was studied for information as to 
the effect of tobacco smoking. These 
statistics revealed that up to the age of 
fifty the death rate for heavy smokers 
is more than double that for non- 
smokers. The number of nonsmokers 
who live to their seventieth birthday 
is half again as many as of the heavy 
smokers of the same age. 

In summing up his findings, Pro- 
fessor Pear] said: “In this sizable ma- 
terial, the smoking of tobacco was 
statistically associated with an impair- 
ment of life duration, and the amount 
of degree of this impairment increased 
as the habitual amount of smoking 
increased.” 

The United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis had a rule against smok- 
ing which cadets traditionally ig- 
nored. The Academy authorities made 
tests, proved beyond dispute that to- 
bacco is harmful to heart power, 
muscle strength, and mental ability; 
and the rule against smoking was en- 
forced, 

Dr. Kress’s report on tobacco and 
health quotes leading Americans and 
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their opinions on tobacco. The great 
electrical genius and inventor, Thom- 
as A, Edison, said: “Cigarette smoke 
has a violent action on the nerve cen- 
ters, producing a degeneration of the 
cells of the brain, which is quite rapid 
among boys; unlike most narcotics this 
degeneration is permanent and uncon- 
trollable. No man or boy who smokes 
cigarettes can work in my laboratories. 
In my opinion there are enough degen- 
erates in the world without manufac- 
turing more by means of cigarettes.” 

The famous medical authority, Dr. 
William J. Mayo, told a group of emi- 
nent surgeons, “Gentlemen, it is cus- 
tomary, as we all know, to pass around 
cigars after dinner, but I shall not do 
it. I do not smoke, and I do not approve 
of smoking. If you will notice, you will 
see that the practice is going out 
among the ablest surgeons, the men 
at the top. No surgeon can afford to 
smoke.” 


ee OF THE country’s leading sur- 
geon’s, the late Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg, reports: 


“The burning of tobacco in pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette gives rise to various 
substances which are not originally 
found in the tobacco leaf. According 
to Dr. J. Dixon Mann tobacco smoke 
contains a formidable list of poisons, 
among which are the following: nico- 
tine, pyridine bases, ammonia, methyl- 
amine, prussic acid, carbon monoxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, carbolic acid. 
The United States Dispensatory notes 
in addition to the above: marsh gas, 
lutidine, collidine, parvoline, coridin, 
rubidine, viridine. Three other poisons 
—pyrrol, formic aldehyde, and fur- 
fural—are mentioned by Arnold. 

“It thus appears that tobacco smoke 
contains not less than nineteen poi- 





sons, every one of which is capable of 
. producing deadly effects. Several of 
these, nicotine, prussic acid, carbon 
monoxide, and pyridine are deadly in 
very small doses, so that the smoker 
cannot possibly escape their toxic ef- 
fects.” 

Physiologists all agree that tobacco 
is a heart poison, states Dr. Kress. Re- 
peated tests prove that the smoker’s 
heart beats on an average of nine beats 
per minute faster during smoking, is 
more irregular than the nonsmoker’s, 
and is slower in returning to normal 
after exercise. Heart diseases such as 
angina pectoris and pseudoangina pec- 
toris occur in smokers much more 
often than in nonsmokers. Blood pres- 
sure rises after smoking because of the 
nicotine in tobacco and can rise from 
ten to twenty points after the smoking 
of three cigarettes, Dr. Kress goes on 
to say: 

“The detrimental effect of tobacco 
on the heart and the arteries is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the 
startling increase in cardiovascular 
ailments these days. Many a man’s 
death certificate reads simply ‘apo- 
plexy’ or ‘heart failure’ when it should 
read ‘apoplexy’ or ‘heart failure caused 
by long-continued use of nicotine.’ 

“But some one will say, ‘If tobacco is, 
after all, such a deadly thing, how is 
it that smokers do not die more quickly 
than they do?’ Simply because of the 
brave fight certain organs put up to 
dispose of the poisons as they are con- 
tinually brought into the body. The 
best evidence of the effect of tobacco 
is to be seen when the first smoke is 
taken. Headache, nausea, and vomit- 
ing occur. But if the habit is persisted 
in, the body gradually builds up a 
‘tolerance.’ ” 

This is not an immunity to nicotine 
but is the body’s method of making the 


best of a bad situation. As we all know, 
one of the miracles of the body is its 
powers of adaptation—even to those 
things which finally destroy it. 


HE EMINENT British surgeon, Sir 

Berkeley Moynihan, declares that 
tobacco smoking is a large factor in 
producing ulcer of the stomach. The 
large amount of hydrochloric acid pro- 
duced in the stomach by nicotine stim- 
ulates the formation of ulcers and 
retards their healing once they are 
formed. Duodenal ulcers can also be 
traced in many cases to the effects of 
smoking, and many famous medical 
clinics refuse to treat gastric and duo- 
denal ulcers unless the patient stops 
smoking. 

Tuberculosis sufferers are consider- 
ably affected by tobacco poisons, and 
their recovery depends in large mea- 
sure upon their willingness to stop 
smoking. All respiratory diseases are 
more common among tobacco users 
than among abstainers. This effect can 
be laid to the fact that tobacco smoke 
when inhaled is brought into contact 
with mucous lining of the lungs, the 
mouth, the nose, and related air pas- 
sages. This mucous lining covers an 
area of from eight hundred to two 
thousand square feet, over which the 
entire volume of the blood is spread 
every three minutes, When tobacco 
smoke is brought into contact with all 
this delicate membrane, tobacco poi- 
sons easily pass through it into the 
blood. 


If you have been impressed with 
the many cigarette testimonials, you 
might be interested in reading a fa- 
mous medical man’s letter, which will 
never be given publicity if the tobacco 
companies can help it. Dr. Kress pre- 
sents a letter written to a great tobacco 
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company by Dr. William G. Lennox of 
Harvard. Dr. Lennox said: 

“T suspect that even you may be get- 
ting tired of the statement endlessly 
repeated through papers, billboards, 
and radios, that 20,679 physicians say 
that your brand of tobacco is not so 
irritating as other tobaccos. Just for 
the sake of variety you may welcome 
the opinion of one of the 140,000 
physicians of North America who did 
not join in the statement. 

“The object of your propaganda, I 
take it, is twofold. First, you aim great- 
ly to increase the smoking of cigar- 
ettes. The consumption of cigarettes 
in the United States is now at the rate 
of one hundred twenty-five billions a 
year. This is an average of more than 
three a day for each person—man, 
woman, child, and infant—in the 
United States. You think this is not 
enough. Second, you aim to plant in 
the popular mind the idea that smok- 
ing your cigarettes is not injurious but 


is of positive physical benefit. ‘It helps 
a man to keep physically fit.’ “When 
people ask me how I keep in physical 
trim, my answer is, “I just smoke 
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‘Men keep healthy and fit; 
women retain their trim figures.’ ‘It 
is good to smoke... .’ If one would be 
famous, successful, good-looking, hero- 
ic, healthy, apparently one need only 
reach for a smoke instead of food. 
“These ridiculous testimonials are 
put in the mouths of such prominent 
persons or hard-up heroes as are will- 
ing to sell their names for some of the 
ten million dollars which you have to 
dispense in this campaign. I am not 
interested in this needy group. It more 
nearly concerns me that by means of 
a substantial gift of cigarettes you 
have induced a certain proportion of 
physicians of the country to sign the 
statement first quoted. This statement, 


implying as it does that even your 
cigarettes are irritating, adds nothing 
to your propaganda other than the 
superficial linking of the idea—‘phy- 
sicians’ and ‘cigarettes.’ If you were 
not afraid of facts, you would inquire 
of American physicians how many 
had advised their patients to begin 
smoking or to increase their daily con- 
sumption of tobacco, whether the to- 
bacco used was toasted or untoasted. 
Every physician knows that when un- 
limited smoking has any physical 
effect, such effect is harmful. Such 
harm is accentuated in young women, 
who are the special object of your 
dance-and-billboard attack. 


oO NUMBER of good-looking women 
N on billboards or any amount of 
lively dance music can, however, blur 
the fact that cigarettes contain a poi- 
sonous drug. The following statement 
from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, issue of June 22, 
1929, page 2125, far outweighs any 
impression you would seek to gain 
through your mention of 20,679 physi- 
cians: ‘Nicotine is to be accepted as a 
highly toxic chemical. One gram (half 
drop) is the approximate lethal dose 
for man—its action is swift, and death 
occurs after large doses within a few 
minutes.’ 


“To imply that the unlimited use 
of a product containing this poison is 
‘good,’ is not so good. In fact, com- 
panies which are so young in under- 
standing that they don’t know the dif- 
ference in their advertising between 
a truth and a falsehood should be gent- 
ly led by the arm of the law. Senator 
Smoot’s bill before the Senate, stipu- 
lating that cigarettes, like patent med- 
icines, be put under the Pure Food 
and. Drug Act in order to curb such 





reckless statements as your company 
has been making, will be approved by 
all truth-respecting persons. 


“The opinions which, as a physi- 
cian, I have expressed have been more 
or less general and impersonal. There 
is, however, a personal matter which 
far outweighs these in importance. I 
have two adolescent daughters who do 
not, as yet, smoke. You are directly 
contradicting my statements to them 
concerning the physical and social ef- 
fects of cigarette smoking. You are 
endeavoring, by every means in your 
power, to break down my authority 
with them and to induce them to 
smoke. I thoroughly resent this, and 
if I am not mistaken, there are many 
thousands of parents who feel as I do 
and who are about ready to stand up 
and say so. 


“The question arises, Why are the 
tobacco men stressing the ‘healthful’ 
side of cigarettes so much? Why are 
they saying such things as, “You can 
smoke all you want of... without 
feeling it.’ ‘There isn’t a cough in a 
carload.’ ‘The... cigarette doesn’t 
make your nerves jumpy.” ‘...s do not 
affect your throat’? 


“Simply because they know that 
cigarettes do make the nerves jumpy, 
they do give a raw throat, they do 
make that cough, and that they can- 
not be smoked without the smoker’s 
feeling it. In other words, the tobacco 
trust is trying to offset the indictments 
against tobacco by merely affirming 
that they are not so. Medical science 
and knowledge is against tobacco, and 
no one knows it any better than the 
cigarette manufacturers themselves.” 


HEN the Federal Food and Drug 

Act was passed to protect the pub- 
lic from unscrupulous manufacturers 
of harmful products, the tobacco trusts 
used their power to exclude tobacco 
from this law. Both Dr. Lennox and 
Dr. Kress advocate that the law be 
amended so that the monopolistic 
power of the tobacco interests to de- 
ceive the American public be broken. 
Dr. Kress says: “Our legislation for 
the control of foods and drugs should 
be so revised as to regulate the sale 
of tobacco, Why should we allow the 
tobacco companies to get by with such 
an atrocious campaign of misrepresen- 
tation as they have put on in recent 
years? The public is entitled to know 
the truth in the matter.” 


rea THE United States and Canada, Great Britain has been loaned about 
ten billion dollars—for the purpose of rebuilding her factories and reconstruct- 
ing her industries, etc., that within five years she might have her economy on 
a sound footing. A recent broadcast states that about one-third of the above 
amount is already spent, principally on tobacco and movie films. The present 
government, which is so leftist and liberal, dare not legislate against these 
two dopes, or take steps to stop the waste of these vital funds. And poor Germany 
is likewise doped with nicotine. It is said that the everyday life and economy 
of Germany are largely governed by the cigarette. It is reported that “75 per 
cent of every day crime in the country is traceable to cigarettes. .. . There is noth- 
ing at all, from butter, ham, shoes, to liquor, that you cannot get for cigarettes. 
Money has no pull at all.... A cigarette is worth rather more than the work- 
man’s daily wages.” How completely subjected man can become to “the little 
white slaver”! Protestant countries, so-called, are becoming so controlled by this 
triumvirate, viz., Tobacco, Hollywood, and Liquor,.as to threaten their very 
economic existence, —The Prairie Overcomer 
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Which way ts theology going? 


By C. NorMan BarTLeETT 


HRISTIAN college students who ex- 

pect to wield a real influence for 
Christ cannot afford to be ignorant of 
what is going on in theology today. 
We are in the midst of a great theo- 
logical upheaval. There is a marked 
shifting of currents, Things are not 
as they were. It may be that we are 
in a transition era as Momentous as 
the Protestant Reformation. And we 
must find men where they are before 
we can bring them to Christ. 

In seeking to keep abreast of con- 
temporary thought we must be careful 
not to let comprehension of what men 
are thinking ensnare us into a compro- 
mise with error. If we are to be build- 
ers for the Lord and not mirrors of the 
world, we must be sure of our standard 
of appraisal. Do we test human phil- 
osophies by the Word or the Word by 
human philosophies? Mastery of what 
men think of God is a poor substitute 
for a mastery of what God says to men. 
The question of the need and fact of 
revelation cannot be escaped. 

And now let us survey the present 
theological scene. That which comes 
most immediately within the province 
of college and university students is 
probably the skepticism that has cap- 
tured so many of our American seats 
of learning. But along with this bla- 
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tant infidelity there is a lush variety 
of pseudo-theistic theories that make 
much use of the word “God” without 
attaching to it anything even remotely 
approximating personality. The very 
possibility of a personal God sends 
many moderns scurrying frantically 
for shelter as from a deluge—to “any 
port in a storm.” 

Turning from these proponents of a 
pseudo-theism which has only the re- 
motest semblance of religion, we find 
that liberalism, on the confession of 
some of its most prominent leaders, 
has gone bankrupt so far as construc- 
tive contribution to thought and faith 
in the present crisis is concerned. Re- 
making the Modern Mind by C. F. H. 
Henry makes abundantly clear that 
some of the most important presup- 
positions of the modernists, such as the 
inherent goodness of man and the in- 
evitability of progress, have gone 
down before the weight of contradic- 
tory facts like trees before an ava- 
lanche. But the sense of futility thus 
forced upon the liberals by no means 
indicates a growth in humility. 
Though frantically searching for a 
path out of their pit of failure, they 
contemptuously refuse the rope of re- 
vealed truth, their only hope. 

The really significant movements in 
theology today are swinging definitely 
away from liberalism and toward the 





basic tenets of our Christian faith, al- 
though they still have a long way to 
go, The star of modernism is waning; 
the stock of rationalism is below par. 

The three major schools of theologi- 
cal thought to which we refer are 
Barthianism, Lundensianism, and 
Neo-Thomism, For minor trends in 
European theology that the limita- 
tions of space preclude our discussing, 
we would refer the reader to two very 
illuminating books by Dr. Walter M. 
Horton entitled Contemporary Eng- 
lish Theology and Contemporary Con- 
tinental Theology. 


THE BARTHIAN TREND 

Barthianism—also variously known 
as the Theology of Crisis, Dialecti- 
cism, and Existentialism—is probably 
the strongest and most influential con- 
temporary theological trend. It has 
made a tremendous impact upon reli- 
gious thinking in Europe. Its growing 
influence on this side of the ocean is 
seen in the Neo-orthodoxy of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Walter M. Horton, Edwin 
Lewis, Nels F. S. Ferré, and others. 
Although there are marked differences 
in emphasis between Barthianism 
and the American Neo-orthodox move- 
ment, the dissimilarity is not suffi- 
ciently pronounced to warrant a dis- 
cussion of the latter movement here. 

Barthianism is greatly misunder- 
stood by liberals and conservatives 
alike. Writers on this theological 
movement are all too prone to take 
indefensibly extreme positions with 
regard to it, whether in commendation 
or condemnation. As a matter of fact, 
the thorough-going Barthian would 
say to modernists and fundamentalists, 
‘a plague on both your houses!” It 
may aid us in our understanding of the 
Theology of Crisis if we bring to a 
sharp focus the ways in which it 


opposes modernism and fundamen- 
talism. Very concisely, Barthianism 
indicts modernism with the following 
charges: (1) it fails to recognize man’s 
utter inability to save himself; (2) it 
seems totally unaware of the vast gulf 
of separation that sin has dug between 
God and man; (3) it is blind to the 
fact that man does not and cannot 
discover God until God reveals himself 
to man; (4) it is given to a too facile 
rationalizing of the mysteries of the 
faith; (5) it seeks to escape from the 
agonizing problems of thought in a 
hectic activism, a dizzy round of fever- 
ish activity; (6) it insists that truth is 
subjective and relative rather than 
objective and absolute; (7) it is com- 
mitted to an easy-going optimism un- 
warranted by the state of society and 
the plight of individuals; (8) it is too 
prone to secularize the church. On the 
other hand Barthianism disclaims fel- 
lowship with fundamentalism because 
the latter (1) pronounces anathema 
upon higher criticism, (2) insists upon 
making God an object of argument and 
intellectual proof, (3) insists upon ob- 
jectifying the whole Bible as an infal- 
lible text book and authority in all 
matters of faith and practice, and 
(4) contends that faith can be reared 
upon a foundation of historical facts. 

And now let us proceed to a candid 
evaluation of the major principles of 
the Barthian theology. We find our- 
selves in hearty agreement with its 
contention that, apart from a divine 
revelation from above, man could 
never have come to a knowledge of 
God, The great non-Christian religions 
of the world witness to the fact that 
religion as an attempt to find a way to 
God is foredoomed to failure. 

In its view of the Bible, however, 
Barthianism needs to be sifted with 
the greatest care. Because it has so 


































































































































































































much to say about the authority of the 
Word, many have been misled into 
equating Barthianism with fundamen- 
talism. But such an estimate falls wide 
of the mark. For the Crisis theologians 
the Bible is the Word of God because 
it contains God’s revelation. The 
“Word” in the Word is whatever it is 
in the Bible that God uses to bring a 
man face to face with Himself. There 
is in the Scriptures no static, tradi- 
tional Word abstracted from the act- 
ing Person of God. “In short, ‘the 
Word’ is a variable within the Word, 
and not a constant commensurate with 
the whole Word of God” (quoted from 
an article by the writer in the Moody 
Monthly, January, 1947). The dangers 
and weaknesses in this view of the 
Bible are patent on the surface. To 
make private revelations through the 
Bible a criterion of Bible revelation as 
a whole is to put the cart before the 
horse. Because God in His sovereign 
wisdom and authority chooses to use 
this or that portion of the Bible to con- 
front a man with Himself is no reason 
for men to discredit the unqualified 
objective authority of the Scriptures 
in their entirety. If, as the Barthians 
further maintain, the “Word” is not 
co-equal with the entire Bible, who 
is to determine what is the pure gold 
of revelation and what is not? 


After making these strictures on the 
grievous errors in the Barthian doc- 
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trine of the Bible, we cannot in fair- 
ness refrain from calling attention to 
a wholesome insistence on the part of 
the Barthians that we let the Bible 
speak with authority to us. We who 
warmly contend for the authority of 
the Word of God must also humbly 
submit to that authority. Never must 
we allow what we want the Bible to 
say to others make us turn a deaf ear 
to what it wants to say to us, espe- 
cially when its pronouncements go 
against the grain of our own desires. 


Barthianism, as far as the present 
writer understands its teachings, 
seems to take a bold and unequivocal 
stand on the person of our Lord. 
Jesus Christ is God’s personal Word, 
the super-temporal, super-historical 
revelation of the loving, redeeming 
will of the Father. The Jesus of history 
is valueless and meaningless for faith 
until He is confessed as the living 
Christ. Barth, in fact, goes so far as to 
say that modernism has given us a 
Jesus of history and lost for us the God- 
man. Men are saved by faith in Christ 
alone and not by anything that they 
have to offer. In Revelation and Rea- 
son Brunner states very emphatically 
that to deny the efficacy of Calvary is 
to destroy the very foundation of 
Christianity. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is the very core of Brun- 
ner’s theology. 


At the same time, the Barthians use 
higher criticism to riddle the Gospel 
records. Brunner goes farther in this 
direction than Barth, even to the ex- 
tent of denying the historicity of the 
fourth Gospel and the miracle of the 
Virgin Birth (which Barth accepts, 
along with the Resurrection). A be- 
littling of historicity in contrast to the 
supremacy of the eternal and super- 
historical is one of the most dangerous 
features in Barthianism. 
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THE LUNDENSIAN TREND 

Lundensianism is a Swedish school 
of theological thought of a liberal- 
conservative cast. For a broad and re- 
liable introduction to this Scandina- 
vian movement in theology we would 
recommend a volume by Nels F. S. 
Ferré entitled Swedish Contributions 
to Modern Theology. 

Like Barthianism, Lundensian the- 
ology stresses the absolute chasm 
which sin has dug between God and 
man and insists upon man’s utter in- 
ability to save himself. It maintains— 
as would most conservatives, no doubt 
—that “Theology is thoroughly scien- 
tific and that religion as an indepen- 
dent and unique form of consciousness 
must be known according to the re- 
quirement of its own genius” (Moody 
Monthly, January, 1947, page 324). 

The basic motif or undercurrent 
principle in Lundensianism, however, 
is that of a transcendent and unmoti- 
vated love of God made manifest and 
available in Christ, the knowledge of 
which love is supernaturally disclosed. 
All that the Christian revelation has 
to say about the self-manifestation of 
God is summed up in God’s love. Ac- 
cording to Anders Nygren, one of the 
two great leaders in the Lundensian 
movement, the love of God is entirely 
and unconditionally independent of 
the worth of its object. The atonement 
is necessary, not because God’s love 
is holy but simply because it is love— 
it flows out irrepressively and undis- 
criminatingly, like the sunshine or the 
flowing of water. God’s revelation in 
Christ is God’s dramatic struggle to 
make Himself victor over the opposing 
forces of evil. Calvary is the divine 
love-deed on the Cross. Any -of our 
readers interested in pursuing this 
strand of thought will profit by the 
reading of a small but weighty volume 


entitled Christus Victur by Gustaf 
Aulén and the three-volume work, 
Egape and Eros, by Anders Nygren. 


Lundensianism holds a rather pecu- 
liar view of saving faith. God is not so 
much the object as the subject of faith. 
Unless God gave it man could never 
attain it, This, of course, is a scriptural 
truth. But the Lundensians carry it to 
unwarranted lengths in holding faith 
to be a matter of a man being over- 
powered and compelled by God so that 
he can no more withstand receiving 
faith—even against his will—than he 
can stand up against a cyclone. 

The critical weakness in the Lun- 
densian school of thought is its mini- 
mizing of the objective necessity for 
the atonement in God’s holiness. That 
God’s love is motivated by nothing of 
merit in the sinner does not mean, 
however, that it is not dominated by 
His holiness or that it can operate 
apart from a satisfaction of His justice. 
The infinite sacrifice of His Son upon 
the Cross was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the forgiveness of sins. 

We cannot but demur at the Lun- 
densian interpretation of saving faith. 
It is one thing to say that man because 
of his fallen nature cannot attain faith 
for himself, it must be a gift of grace; 
it is quite another thing to say that 
man can neither resist nor reject this 
saving faith when offered him. 

In Lundensianism, then, we have, 
as was pointed out in the writer's 
above-mentioned article in the Moody 
Monthly, “the strange spectacle of a 
theology that is ultra-Arminian in its 
understanding of God’s love and 
hyper-Calvinistic. in its interpretation 
of saving faith.” The great strength in 
the Lundensian theology is its stress- 
ing of man’s utter unworthiness of 
God’s love in Christ; its defect lies in 
its minimizing the necessity for God’s 
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can operate redemptively. 


THE NEO-THOMIST TREND 


Neo-Thomism, as the name indi- 
cates, is a revival of the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas, with the purpose of 
employing it to evaluate current find- 
ings in science and philosophy and to 
utilize them in the interests of the 
moral and spiritual well-being ' of 
mankind. As is the case with Barth- 
ianism and Lundensianism, there are 
two outstanding leaders of thought in 
the Neo-Thomist movement: Jacques 
Maritain and Etienne Gilson. The 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy by Gil- 
son is one of the great books of our 
time and will serve interested readers 
as an excellent introduction to the 
Neo-Thomist approach to contem- 
porary problems of faith and practice. 


Neo-Thomism has set before itself 
the laudable objective of harmonizing 
reason and revelation. It does Chris- 
tianity yeoman’s service in insisting 
upon the objectivity of truth in the 
face of prevalent relativities. Seeking 
to restore absolutes to their thrones, it 
urges relentless warfare against all 
forms of pragmatism and instrumen- 
talism. It goes without saying that in 
these days of loose and irresponsible 
thinking men and women need the 
Neo-Thomist reminder that accept- 
ability is not necessarily infallibility; 
that the glamor of a name is powerless 
to change the nature of a truth; and 
that, far from men giving authority to 
truth, truth gives authority to men. 
Truths are not to be played with, but 
to be ruled by; in fact, we may even 
go so far as to say that truth is as 





holiness to be satisfied before His love powerful in our grasp as we are power- 


uman wisdom unenlightened by the divine revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
is utterly impotent to meet our deepest needs. 


less in its grasp. 


With much in its favor, as we have 
already indicated, Neo-Thomism is too 
prone to over-intellectualize Chris- 
tianity, failing to see that what is 
conformable to reason is not always 
explainable by reason, since God’s 
thoughts are as far beyond man’s 
thoughts as the heavens are high above 
the earth. We must beware of ration- 
alizing away the holy mysteries of the 
faith, like a dinner boiled dry. “The 
secret things belong unto the Lord” 
(Deuteronomy 29:29). 

One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of Neo-Thomism to current 
thought is its insistence that “the chief 
end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever’ (Westminster Confes- 
sion). It warns educators in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning of the grave 
danger of forgetting that man is made 
in the image of God. Ignorance of the 
nature of chemicals on the part of a 
three-year-old turned loose in a chem- 
ical laboratory is fraught with 
nothing like the tragic potentialities 
inherent in a denial of man’s spir- 
itual nature and of the reality of sin. 
Neo-Thomism teaches that God 
created finite beings out of nothing in 
order to manifest His glory. And yet 
how often we find that man whom God 
has produced out of nothing has (in 
his proud imaginings) reduced God 
into nothing. If men could only see 
with the Neo-Thomists that, since God 
is infinite perfection, man’s powers 
and possibilities can come to full 
bloom only in the sunshine of the truth 
and grace made manifest and avail- 
able in Christ who is the Sun of Right- 
eousness! 


—J. Wesley Ingles 








Use that empty 


By E.arne Norpstrom 


F I COULD sING like Jane—or talk 

like George, or pray like Bill, or 
play like Alice—then I could really 
be of use to God. But I’m just not out- 
standing at anything, and I think the 
Lord’s work ought to be done well.” 
Sound familiar? 

There are thousands of Christians 
who are bemoaning the fact that their 
talents are nil, and thus rationalizing 
themselves out of doing anything to 
further the kingdom of God. 

The idea is to use what you have 
for the Lord. And it needn’t be a spec- 
tacular gift. 

God gives each one the gifts with 
which He can trust him. For some, it’s 
teaching; others, preaching. Again, it 
may be a knack for working with chil- 
dren or skill in committee work be- 
hind the scenes. And it’s up to you to 
find out what weapons you have and 
then use them to the glory of God. 

Gideon did. He wanted to fight the 
battle using about 32,000 men, but the 
Lord helped him defeat the host of 
Midian using three hundred men with 
trumpets, lamps, and empty pitchers. 


Shamgar used an _ unostentatious 
weapon, an ox goad. But with it he 
killed six hundred Philistines, 

David’s experience is similar. Saul, 
the king, gave David his costly armor 
to wear and girded him with his 
sword, but David’s weapon was his 


pitcher 


slingshot and when he used it, God 
gave him the victory. 


Our talents are like silverware. 
They have to be used to keep from 
getting dull and unacceptable. They 
are like tools which rust out from dis- 
use more quickly than they wear out. 
‘Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us” (Ro- 
mans 12:6), let us seek to use these 
gifts in love to the glory of God. If 
we honestly seek a way to serve Him, 
we will not be destitute of opportuni- 
ties. A God-centered life is a prerequi- 
site. When we get a perspective on life 
from God’s point of view rather than 
from our own, it’s marvelous how each 
task falls into its proper place and ac- 
quires its proper value. Former moun- 
tains become molehills. Acts formerly 
thought trivial assume new dignity 
from this God-centered angle. 


David used a slingshot; Shamgar 
used an ox-goad; Gideon used trum- 
pets, lamps, and empty pitchers. The 
weapon the Lord has given you may 
be just as humble but nevertheless just 
as potent because it is used in the 
hands of a yielded servant. 


If you’ve been spending your sum- 
mer vacation refusing jobs that were 
too big or too small for you, ask the 
Lord to show you the one that’s just 
your size, the one for which you have 
the tools. For you have tools! And 
they’ll rust if you don’t use them. 
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The Navajos have a future 


By DeWirr PricHarpD 


OST CHRISTIANS divide missions 
M into two classes—home and for- 
eign—and put the greatest emphasis 
on the latter, probably because there 
are more people outside than inside 
the United States. I should like you to 
consider a mission work that is half 
home and half foreign: the work 
among the Navajo Indians. Although 
the Navajos live in our own Southwest, 
they are in many respects as foreign as 
the nationals of deepest Africa. 

The Navajo Indians are citizens of 
the United States, but they are treated 
much as a conquered race. They are 
deprived the right of voting in Arizona 
and New Mexico because they are 
“Indians not taxed.” They speak one 
of the most difficult languages in the 
world—a language that few white 
people have mastered. Less than a 
fourth can speak English. Illiteracy is 
high and there is no literature among 
them. Education has been going back- 
ward rather than forward, because the 
population of the tribe is increasing by 
over a thousand a year, whereas the 
school capacity has remained about 
the same—about 7,000 of the 21,000 
children of school age. The median 


ABORIGINAL AMERICANS 


mel! aloof from the white man’s civilization, 
wavajos proudly maintain their tribal cus- 
ms. This Navajo mother still carries her 
fant papoose-style while wearing the 
unkets and turquoise jewelry for which 


number of years of school completed 
by the Navajo is about nine-tenths of 
a year, whereas for the United States 
as a whole it is eight and four-tenths. 
Economically the people are not well 
off. Their 14,500,000 acre reservation 
(plus about 3,000,000 acres of non- 
reservation territory) is mostly sub- 
marginal land that is able to support 
only about half the number now living 
on it (about 56,000 Navajos, 40,000 of 
whom live on the reservation). Social 
surveys have indicated that the aver- 
age per capita income of the Navajo 
was $80 under pre-war conditions. 
Though this figure may need upward 
revision now, the picture is not bright. 


Religiously the Navajos are steeped 
in heathenism, They worship many 
gods, including the coyote and the sun. 
Medicine men abound with their pro- 
gram to ward off the evil spirits with 
their “sings” and dances. This native 
religion the government considers a 
part of the native culture and not to 
be tampered with, 


Sickness and vice abound on the 
reservation. Infant mortality is very 
high, about 57 per cent of all deaths 
occurring among children under five. 
Tuberculosis mortality is about three 
times as high among the Navajos as it 
is for the United States as a whole. 
‘Many of these people are hungry and 
sick and are doing everything in their 
power to combat the situation, yet we 
are withholding our knowledge. We 





know how to prevent much of the sick- 
ness, we know how to reduce infant 
mortality and how to combat tuber- 
culosis” (Elizabeth P. Clark, Report on 
the Navajo, 1946). The Navajo has not 
been adequately helped along medical 
lines. Recently a bean-like drug called 
peyote has come among the Navajos as 
part of the Native American Church. 
It appears to cause a serious degenera- 
tion in the morals and health of the 
users, As yet this bean has not been 
declared a narcotic by the United 
States Government; hence there is no 
legal control over it. It appears that, 
since it is used as part of a religion, 
to interfere with its use would be in 
violation of the religious liberty guar- 
anteed by our constitution. Eventually 
it will be a matter for the courts to 
decide, Its danger to the gospel is seen 
in the fact that some of the peyote 
users claim it to be the Holy Spirit, 
others pray to it, and others call it 
“Father Peyote.” When under its in- 
fluence the users have visions and 


times of intense ecstasy. 

For slightly more than fifty years, 
Protestant missions have been seeking 
to bring the gospel to the Navajo 
people. The early groups on the field 
were the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) and 
the Christian Reformed. Through the 


years other groups have entered, 
some to labor on the reservation and 
others to go to the sixteen thousand 
Navajos who have left the reserva- 
tion in search of better conditions. 
Even though a considerable number 
of missionaries have labored through- 
out the years, the number of converts 
has been relatively small—about 5 
per cent of the tribe being true believ- 
ers in Christ. Let us pray that the Lord 
of the harvest may soon bring forth 
fruit in the salvation of souls. 
Although multitudes of Navajo 


people have rejected the claims of 
Christ, several other factors seem to 
have contributed to make the results 
of mission work meager. 

The language of the Navajo has_ 
been an obstacle to the communication 
of ideas. Closely related to Chinese, it 
has been considered by some linguists 
as among the most difficult of lan- 
guages, Very few white people have 
mastered it, and not many Navajos 
have become proficient in English. 
Only about a sixth of the Bible is trans- 
lated and printed in the Navajo lan- 
guage, and a good portion of this needs 
revision, Recently the translation 
work has been resumed, but there is 
still confusion with three systems of 
spelling in use. Pray that these ob- 
stacles may be overcome and the work 
go forward to a speedy completion. 

Distances that must be covered so as 
to reach the Navajos are relatively 
large. Even though the reservation 
contains more people than the soil can 
support, the population is sparse— 
about four per square mile. The ab- 
sence of villages makes evangelism a 
person-to-person task with much trav- 
eling over rugged country to reach the 
scattered homes, Because the Navajos 
travel by foot, horse or wagon, the field 
of a mission station is restricted to an 
area about ten miles in radius. Even 
that is a good distance for the Navajos 
to come for weekly meetings. In view 
of this fact there is room for many 
workers on the field, but at present 
governmental opposition has closed 
the doors to new mission sites on the 
reservation. 

Heathenism is deeply woven into 
the life of the Navajos. As a tribe they 
are enslaved by fear of the evil spirits 
(chindi). The native religion seeks to 
drive them out of the body. So deep 
is this dread of evil spirits that they 





will not come near a hogan (dwell- 
ing) in which some one has died but 
abandon it forever. The Navajos are 
enslaved to Satan and blinded by him. 
They have no desire for the gospel. 
“The only voice that can penetrate 
and change their real condition is the 
voice of the Son of God.” 


Among the Navajos as well as 
among other lost ones, there needs to 
be an emphasis on spiritual help. As 
Rudolph M. Piepgrass, a missionary in 
Africa, has well said: “Social service, 
moral reform, physical healing may 
all play an important part in improv- 
ing the condition of the heathen and 
underprivileged, but apart from the 
voice of the Son of God, as He speaks 
through the lips of the gospel messen- 
ger, any improvement must needs be 
external and temporary. ‘He that hear- 
eth my word,’ said Jesus, ‘and believ- 
eth him that sent me, hath eternal life, 
and cometh not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life’ 
(John 5:24, R.V.).” 


There has been a reluctance on the 
part of denominational missions to 
found a self-supporting native church 
—presumably because they consider 
the Navajo Christian inferior to the 
white and not capable of running his 
own church. That such inability does 
not exist has been proved in the few in- 
stances where the native church has 
been made self-governing. There 
needs to be a greater emphasis upon 
the training of competent Navajo 
Christians as the spiritual leaders of 
their own people. 


There has been a relatively high 
turnover among missionaries. Accur- 
ate figures are not available, but it is 
estimated that the average term of 
service of white missionaries to the 
Navajos is only about four years. Sev- 


eral things make for such a short 
span of service: poor health, greener 
pastures for service elsewhere, insuf- 
ficient financial support by boards not 
aware that the cost of living is higher 
among the Navajos than in many 
places in the United States, failure to 
surmount the language barrier, fail- 
ure to see much spiritual fruit after 
hard labor in the gospel; then, too, a 
few may have left because of criticism 
by Christians elsewhere. 


The Navajo tribe presents a chal- 
lenge to praying, to going, and to 
giving. Laborers are needed to carry 
on the work—especially men and mar- 
ried couples to minister in the Word 
of Ged, nurses and doctors, school 
teachers, and various other workers to 
help keep missionary institutions go- 
ing. But the greatest need is for the 
means to support native Christian 
workers, They are by far the most ef- 
fective means in reaching their own 
people. Yet the Navajo Christians can 
not support their own ministry. 


The Navajos need Christ. They can- 
not hear of Him unless they believe, 
nor can they hear without a preacher. 
Pray that the Lord of the Harvest will 
lead some to give their lives to this 
work of evangelization. 


Perhaps some reading this may feel 
the call of God and will say, “Here am 
I, send me.” If this be so, it may be 
possible to spend the summer vacation 
in the field serving one of the mission 
groups laboring here among the Nava- 
jos. This would enable the prospective 
worker to get acquainted with the 
work and also for the work to get ac- 
quainted with him. For further infor- 
mation inquire of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Wuy tHe Cross. By H. E. Guillebaud, 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, Chi- 
cago. 206 pages. Price $1.75. 


“od is love. Everything in Him is some 

G form or aspect of Love. This is the 
highest teaching of the New Testament, 
and, above all, it is the only view which 
accords with the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. It follows that He must, by the 
necessities of His nature, forgive the truly 
penitent sinner, and no sacrifice could be 
required to make it possible for Him to 
forgive. ... The doctrine that “without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission” of 
sins is thus a mere survival from the Old 
Testament, and is contrary to the nature of 
God as revealed in Jesus. 

The idea of the death of Jesus as our 
Substitute is fundamentally immoral, and, 
even if it were not immoral, it would be 
incredible. 

It is to combat these objections to the 
doctrine of substitutionary atonement 
that the late Archdeacon H. E. Guille- 
baud wrote Why the Cross? 


That God is love no one wants to 
dispute. But after looking at all of 
Jesus’ teaching, the reader must con- 
clude with Guillebaud that God “is 
love and also something else; and that 
while His Love impels Him to seek 
and to save, and to rejoice over the 
forgiven penitent, it is not His Love 
but that something else, stern, uncom- 
promising, terrible, which deals with 
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those who have rejected His Love until 
their day of opportunity has passed.” 

But, some will object, God’s judgments 
are judgments of love. A Father, God in- 
flicts suffering for the good of His child— 
until that child repents. 

To this Guillebaud replies, “We 
look in vain for any indication that 
before that judgment seat there is room 
for repentance or forgiveness.” 

Do you then actually wish us to under- 
stand that God treats His children worse 
than an ideal human father would treat his 
children? Do you suggest that our Lord’s 
teaching implies this? 

Because Jesus frequently spoke of 
“your Father,” and taught a prayer 
beginning “Our Father,” many infer 
that He meant that God is the Father 
of mankind. If this is true, his sayings 
about judgment are a mystery; for, 
indeed, how could a father condemn a 
child to punishment from which there 
is no release even though the child 
repent? 

By careful analysis of the Scriptures 
in which Christ refers to God as “your 
Father” and of their contexts, Guille- 
baud shows that “it is a striking fact 
that He consistently refrained from 
speaking to men about God as their 
heavenly Father until they had _ be- 
come His disciples.”” Thus, since the 
men to come under God’s wrath are 





not His children, the picture of a 
wrathful father is an incorrect one. 

But how can this anomaly of a God 
who is love and a God who inflicts 
damnation be explained? Guillebaud 
feels that is best explained by putting 
together two verses in I John: “God is 
love” and “God is light.” As light 
allows no darkness in its presence, so 
God allows no sin. These two attri- 
butes of God are frequently presented 
in conjunction in Scripture, as in the 
description in Luke 19:41-44 of Christ 
weeping over a Jerusalem soon to be 
judged. At such times “Love can do 
nothing but weep, while judgment 
acts.” 

Here then, we seem to come to an 
impasse. As long as Light demands 
punishment for sin, how can Love 
forgive sin? How can God forgive at 
all and maintain His perfect justice? 

The Apostle Paul answers that man 
is ‘justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood.” In 
other words, “In order that God may 
be just and yet forgive sin, His holy 
wrath against sin must be removed by 
a ‘propitiation for sin.’”’ And if there 
must be a propitiation, what one great 
enough to cover man’s sins could any- 
one suggest? The suffering and deatk 
of God Himself is the only possible 
propitiation for the sins of mankind. 

After a careful statement of the doc- 
trine of atonement, the author summa- 
rizes thus: “The God-ward side of the 
Atonement is that God, Who could not 
overlook sin, came in the Person of 
the Son to bear our sins, in order that 
He might both be the perfectly just 
and holy God and also the Forgiver of 
those who believe in Him....The 
man-ward side of the Atonement is 
that the repentant sinner, who grasps 


by faith what God has done for him, 
is ‘justified’ (i.e. acquitted of his sin in 
the sight of Divine Justice) and there- 
fore forgiven. ... Why is he justified? 
Because, united by faith to his Substi- 
tute and Representative, he has died in 
Him (II Cor. 5:14). But this means 
not only that he has ‘died to’ the sin 
which crucified his Saviour, and must 
henceforth by faith ‘reckon himself 
as dead’ to it, but it also means that 
he has shared his Saviour’s Resurrec- 
tion to a new life, and that he can daily 
and hourly claim that resurrection 
power for victory over sin, He is not 
reconciled to God by anything that 
he is or has done, but the reconciliation 
is itself a birth to a new relationship 
with God and a new life in Christ.” 

Guillebaud concludes the book with 
logical, Scripture-based answers to 
such questions as “How can the death 
of One Who died 1900 years ago be 
actually the direct means of our for- 
giveness today?” “How can a few 
hours’ suffering atone for millions of 
sinful lives?” ““How can sin be trans- 
ferred to another?” “Why does the 
converted person’s life not become im- 
mediately perfect?” 

Some will think that Archdeacon 
Guillebaud states the convictions al- 
most too mildly; he is meticulously 
careful to point out other possible in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures, almost 
—it will seem to one who believes as 
he does—to the point of absurdity. But 
this care makes the book an excellent 
one to give to Liberals. The author’s 
arguments do not assume belief in in- 
spiration of the Scripture and are 
based very largely on the first three 
Gospels in order to avoid controversy 
over the “fourth Gospel” and the so- 
called Pauline doctrine. Although he 
takes such care, there is no doubt 
where Guillebaud himself stands. 
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WHAT SHOULD PREACHERS 
LEARN AT COLLEGE? 


By Wesster C. Muck, Jr. 


oe engineers don’t have this 
trouble of deciding on a major; 
they major in engineering. Hope-to-be 
brides major in home economics and 
budding chemists in chemistry. But 
what should a pre-theolog take? 

First, I should like to comment on 
some major fields I would not advise. 

Bible or theology I consider ill- 
advised, mainly because the prospec- 
tive pastor would in seminary un- 
necessarily duplicate courses, I look at 
college as a cultural foundation which 
is general and substantial enough to 
support later specialization. 

To those who object that a minister 
can never get too much Scripture 
study, I would reply that the function 
of a course in Bible or theology on a 
college or seminary level is to provide 
the tools for Bible study, not to feed 
the student an interpretation of God’s 
Word. The classroom cannot substi- 
tute for the devotional life of the in- 
dividual theolog. 

I would include Greek and Hebrew 
majors in this same class for the same 
general reasons. 
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Then, I would advise against either 
philosophy or psychology as the main 
college field of study, although my 
own college major was philosophy, 
with a very strong minor in psycholo- 
gy. 

The reason for rejecting these two 
is that they both are negative and, 
from the viewpoint of inspiring and 
feeding the social and mental streams 
of a minister’s preaching and pastor- 
ing, quite sterile. Of course they do 
reveal those anti-Christian trends of 
thought which underlie the most mod- 
ern thinking and practice, but the 
average minister has no use for a spe- 
cialized knowledge along this line; 
study of the Scriptures provides a posi- 
tive Christian philosophy and psy- 
chology. 

The majors I would recommend are 
history, literature, and journalism, 
and, less preferably, some scientific 
subject. 

The study of history has much to 
commend it. It provides excellent ma- 
terial, to illustrate the exact working 
out of the laws of God in all spheres 
of human existence. For example, 
what a tremendous wealth of demon- 
stration is afforded by history to an 
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exposition of our Saviour’s words, “all 
they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Furthermore, inas- 
much as the gospel is an event in the 
stream of time, a correct understand- 
ing of history and a scholarly ability 
to evaluate it carefully are of great as- 
sistance in setting forth the evidences 
for the truth of Christianity. These 
values, together with the very real en- 
joyment and challenge history pro- 
vides, make it an excellent choice. 

Of similar appeal and worth is the 
field of English. If, as Matthew Ar- 
nold said, education is knowing the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the world, the study of English liter- 
ature is perhaps the most direct road 
to a true education. Here is afforded 
an unparalleled insight into the hu- 
man heart and mind. The works of 
Shakespeare, for instance, present 
penetrating pictures of a wide variety 
of reactions to many different life situ- 
ations. Or, what thoughtful reader 
could avoid serious and spiritual con- 
clusions from reading and comparing 
two works such as Jack London’s John 
Barleycorn and John Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding? 















Illustrations for any subject and oc- 
casion abound in this type of study, 
also, while the preacher’s vocabulary, 
style of presentation, and ability to 
extemporize interestingly and point- 
edly will all be developed largely by 
diligent application to literature. A 
major in English also gives training 
in writing. And with the field of Chris- 
tian writing as wide open as it is, few 
preachers will want to neglect it en- 
tirely: 

From a practical viewpoint there 
are few courses of study that outrank 
journalism. As a thorough-going real- 
ist, the news writer possesses a clear- 
eyed view of life. The ability to-work 

















under high pressure without jitters, 
the know-how of clear, concise, hard- 
hitting phrasing both in writing and 
speaking, and the capacity of observ- 
ing accurately and interpreting with- 
out bias—these are some of the specific 
aims of journalistic study, 

My last alternative, some branch of 
science, can be of definite benefit only 
where there is a decided bent of mind 
in that direction. I think, personally, 
that most ministers have too slight a 
knowledge of scientific method and 
content, an ignorance that too fre- 
quently breeds an unwarranted con- 
tempt. This situation could at least 
partly be remedied by taking several 
electives in the sciences. And a major 
in the field should be reserved for a 
person inclined that way, one that can 
use such courses to foster a positive and 
popular presentation of the gospel. A 
shining example in this respect today 
is Irwin Moon, the most popular 
science-preacher. 

Outside of the major, I think an in- 
troductory course in every possible 
department would be in order—except 
for highly technical studies which are 
valueless in terms of a single semester 
or year. As long as the minister is to 
deal with people in all occupations, an 
ability to talk intelligently about 
many fields is essential. Soul-winner 
Charles Trumbull spent several weeks 
studying advanced geology to win a 
young geology student. And the strate- 
gy worked. 


The function of a college education 
for the pre-seminarian is the introduc- 
tion to many fields and the acquisition 
of a set of tools in any given realm of 
activity. Such an aim, it seems to me, is 
best achieved by as broad an educa- 
tional base as possible, to be followed 
in later years by independent study in 
pertinent fields, 
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Do J act like a Christian? 


By Vio_et CARLSON 


- Am I careful of borrowed things and prompt to pay them back? 
- Do I obey rules, remembering they are made for my good and not as a hindrance? 


- Can I be relied upon to be prepared and prompt at my job or to get another to take 
my place? 


- Can I help without getting paid for it? 
- Dol clean the room or does my roommate? 
- Do! put the Lord's work first in my life and planning? 


- Do I allow myself to be treated too much of the time without treating my friends 
and showing them that | appreciate their company? 


. What does it mean to me to have a Sunday School class or lead a Daily Prayer 
Meeting? Is it a privilege, or a task that no one else wants? 
- Dol set aside my tithe and offering to the Lord and give it willingly? 


. Do | keep my body in a condition that will find me well and able to do the task 
He has for me at any time, at all times realizing that my body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit? 


- Can I give in pleasantly when another has a better idea than mine? 


- What do I do in the line of personal evangelism? How many souls have | talked to 
about the Lord in the last week, or month, or year, or years? 


- Am 1 100 per cent behind the Lord's work even though the man who is doing it 
doesn't get 100 per cent in this test? 


- Does the work of all evangelical groups have my sympathetic interest, or am I! 
near-sighted in Christian things? 


- Do I have a burden for the winning of children and rejoice when they are won as 
well as older folks? 


- Do I have a daily schedule for myself and stick to it? 

- Do I waste hours and then save minutes to the discemfort of others? 

- Do I have a set period for Quiet Time? 

- Dol read my Bible and pray because | want to or because | feel | should? 


- Do people know | am a Christian by my joy and kindness, or do they have to ask me? 


1. Is my life a well-rounded program of study, home life, athletics, and worship? 


Am | considerate of others in my actions and talk throughout the day? 
. Am I polite in dismissing people when I'm too busy to talk to them? 
. Am I able to accept compliments in humbleness and give credit where credit is due? 


Do | remember to express appreciation to those in positions of service and responsi- 
bility, or do | take them for granted? Janitor? pastor? chapter secretary? 


- Do I do good deeds so that I can pat myself on the back to think how wonderful | am? 
. Am I willing to have a joke that I play, played back on me? 
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ANONYMOUS 


MONG THE MANY deceptions which 

Satan is seeking to impose upon 
the Church of God today is that of 
church union. It is suggested that with 
proper planning all overlapping and 
competition would be eliminated and 
this would result in saving thousands, 
if not millions, of dollars each year. 
It is also urged that in view of the 
rapidly growing strength of the 
Church of Rome union is necessary to 
preserve the Protestant denominations 
and to enable them to speak with a 
single effective voice, The divisions of 
the Protestant church are looked upon 
as evidence of weakness and decay. 
The cry has therefore gone forth, 
“Unite or perish.” 


But it is well to remember that the 
divisions of Protestantism have been 
the source of three great blessings 
which we are strangely apt to overlook 
and forget today. In the first place, as 
a result of these divisions, it has been 
possible for every one to worship ac- 
cording to his conscience. The price- 
less heritage of liberty of speech and 
conscience, for which our forefathers 


shed their blood, and which we still 
enjoy in this land, could never exist 
were there but one big church. As it 
is today each one may worship accord- 
ing to his conscience without fear or 
hindrance. But this would not be pos- 
sible if public worship were under 
unified control. At first some liberty 
might be promised, or even permitted, 
but the trend towards uniformity 
would be inevitable. 

Secondly, each denomination has 
made its own distinct contribution to 
the invisible and true Church which 
is the Body of Christ. The Episcopal 
Church, for instance, has given us the 
liturgy and to it we owe much of the 
spirit of reverence in public worship. 
We are very largely indebted to the 
Plymouth Brethren for reviving the 
marvelous truth of the Second Advent. 
And the Salvation Army has success- 
fully demonstrated the aggressive side 
of the Church Militant. Thus each de- 
nomination has made its own distinct 
contribution to the Body of Christ. Had 
there been but one big church it would 
inevitably have followed that some 
truth would be overlooked in a regi- 
mented organization, As a matter of 
fact, division is a sign of vitality, just 
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as in a normal family or community 
each individual is allowed to express 
his own opinions, In such an atmos- 
phere of freedom true leadership will 
be developed and progress will be pos- 
sible. 


And, thirdly, the divisions of Prot- 
estantism have saved the church from 
persecution. It is a historical fact that 
almost every denomination has perse- 
cuted the minorities whenever it be- 
comes sufficiently powerful to do so. 
And there is no question but that there 
would be persecution today if any one 
church were powerful enough. 


he ecumenical movement of which 

we hear so much would create 
much greater evils than it could ever 
solve. Liberty of speech and conscience 
would be surrendered for spiritual reg- 
imentation and the spiritual values 
thus lightly surrendered could never 
be regained save with the price of 
blood. Union‘of the Protestant denomi- 
nations would be the prelude to a final 
union of all the churches including 
Rome. Indeed, an appeal has already 
gone forth for the “reunion of all 
Christians, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, in one church.” But union with 
Rome would inevitably lead to bond- 
age under Rome. 


Those who advocate church union 
usually base their argument upon our 
Saviour’s prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, where He prayed 
“that they all may be one” (v. 21). 
But we who are Christians are all one 
in Christ Jesus for we are all members 
of His body. “Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular” 
(I Corinthians 12:27). Christ’s prayer 
has, therefore, been answered already. 
We are all one in Him, That union 
can never be altered or broken. 
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“Is Christ divided?” (I Corinthians 
1:13). Most certainly not. “For where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (Matthew 18:20). That is the 
true Church. The true Church, which 
is the Body of Christ, composed of 
every true believer, can never be 
divided. Hence it is that St. Paul urges 
every believer to “walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called... 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace” (Ephe- 
sians 4:1-3). The unity of the Holy 
Spirit is ever present in the Body of 
Christ. We are to endeavor to keep it, 
not make it, in our Christian walk and 
life. 

In every denomination there have 
always been true believers who have 
recognized this unity in Christian fel- 
lowship with other believers whose 
opinions differ in regard to forms of 
public worship, church government, 
etc, This is the true unity of the Spirit. 
It is free and voluntary and “where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty” (II Corinthians 3:17). 

Our duty, therefore, as Christians, 
is to recognize this unity of the Holy 
Spirit which is ever present among be- 
lievers and realizing this truth, to “do 
good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of 
faith” (Galatians 6:10). Irrespective 
of denominational affiliations, the be- 
liever will recognize as his brethren in 
Christ all those who confess His name 
in simplicity and truth. No other bond 
of fellowship is necessary. 

Organic church union, on the other 
hand, is only a humanly devised sub- 
stitute for the divinely appointed spir- 
itual union which is our present pos- 
session. All through the years man has 
sought to imitate and to improvise sub- 
stitutes for the divine plan. In the 
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substitution of fig leaves for the holi- 
ness of God, in the sacrifice of Cain, in 
the tower of Babel, in every form of 
idolatry, in humanism and socialism 
today, and in the ever-changing plans 
for world peace, man is seeking to es- 
tablish his kingdom and to bring about 
his plans for world order and worship. 

The vision is no longer national or 
racial. It is a world state and a world 
religion which is visualized and which 
we can see developing so rapidly be- 
fore our eyes. Out of the world state 
will develop the Antichrist (Revela- 
tion 13:11-18) who will be the last 
civil head, and out of the state religion 
will develop the false prophet (Revela- 
tion 16:13 and 19:20) who will be the 
last ecclesiastical head. 

There is no doubt but that church 
union will one day be consummated, 
perhaps very soon, But what will be 
the character of the final organization 
when this has been accomplished? A 
picture of the Laodicean church is 
given to us in Revelation 3:17, “Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich, and in- 


creased with goods, and have need of 


nothing; and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.” Surely the be- 
liever cannot find a place in the elab- 
oration of such man-made plans, The 
one big church would, no doubt, even- 
tually include the Unitarians and 
Jews as well as other denominations 
who deny the deity and resurrection 
of Christ. “What fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness . . . 
or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel?” (II Corinthians 6: 


14, 15). 


he question of union will sooner or 
later have to be faced by every in- 
dividual and by each local church and 
by every denomination. It will not be 


LTHOUGH this article does not necessarily 

represent the eschatological position of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, its 
timely and mature presentation merits it 
a careful consideration by HIS readers. The 
author, a university graduate, is rector’s 
warden in the Church of England, but must 
remain anonymous because of his position 


as a civil servant. 


an easy decision to make. We should 
be prepared. The cost must be counted 
beforehand. Sooner or later as church 
union develops all those who refuse 
to conform will be accused of division. 
No doubt the pressure will increase 
rapidly as the one big church gains 
in power and prestige. Social, eco- 
nomic, and political pressure may be 
expected and eventually there will be 
isolation and persecution. And, if the 
Lord tarries, who shall say how soon 
the fires of the inquisition may be 
lighted again? 

But for the true Church our Lord 
has given a word of encouragement. 
“Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom” (Luke 12:32). The true 
Church has always been but a little 
flock in the world at large. 

In a recent issue of the Sunday 
School Times (February 8, 1947, 
p. 126) Mr. Ernest Gordon writes as 
follows: “An English layman, writing 
in the Methodist Recorder of London, 
thinks the talk of the church union is 
a product of deep-seated defeatism, a 
sign of senility. Then he illustrates 
from English Methodism: ‘In nature, 
division, not union, is the outcome of 
vitality.’ We need not go outside our 
domestic concerns to suspect that it is 
the mark, too, of church vitality. 
Think of the religious energy and 
strength of purpose which brought 
about Methodist fission a hundred 
years ago, when Bourne and Clowes 
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marched out into the open air and 
started the Primitive Methodist 
Church. For the remainder of the cen- 
tury both Primitives and Wesleyans 
progressed and multiplied. ...But of 
the sequel to recent Methodist union 
let the Rev. William Proctor speak: 
‘In ten years there are 83,000 members 
fewer. The Methodist Church is slowly 
dying out.’ ” 

Professor Douglas C. Mackintosh of 
the Yale Divinity School is quoted by 
Mr. Gordon as follows: “The present 
heightened interest in ecumenical 
Christianity with a view to the promo- 
tion of church union is, in the first 
instance, one of the symptoms of the 
present debilitated condition of the 
various branches of the Christian 
church. ...It is a sign, among others, 
of the ebb of the tide of Christian évan- 
gelism.” The merging of denomina- 
tions is, in his judgment, ‘“‘a phase of 
strategic retreat... .It is quite within 
the range of possibility resting upon 
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individuals and small groups of Chris- 
tians, the final total of Christian activ- 
ity will come to be less instead of 
greater.” 

What, then, should our message to 
the world be in the face of the ever- 
increasing pressure from the ecumeni- 
cal movement? Our loyalty will cer- 
tainly not be to any denomination or 
human creed, but rather to the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, to His Person 
and to His Word. “The voice said, 
Cry. And he said, What shall I cry? 
All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field: The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: be- 
cause the spirit of the Lord bloweth 
upon it: surely the people is grass. The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but 
the word of our God shall stand for 
ever” (Isaiah 40:6-8). And so with no 
confidence in man, but with simple 
faith and trust in God, let us proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, until 
He comes again. 


EVANGELISM 


7 OUR EARNEST ANXIETY to catch the worldlings, we have given the impression 
that the gospel is almost a humorous, frivolous message. There is too much 
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laughing in our meetings and not enough weeping. In our eagerness to tell the 
world that Christ satisfies, we have gone to the extreme of presenting a popular 
Christianity. When we laugh and joke and act the clown at the beginning of 
a service, and at the close become serious and warn the unsaved of their impend- 
ing doom, it is difficult for them to realize that we are sincere, We are not saved 
to have a jolly good time. We are saved to sacrifice, to suffer, and to serve. 


—James A. Stewart, founder of the European Evangelistic Crusade 


AM AMAZED to find how many young people support the ridiculous suggestion 
I that training for Christian work is a superfluous luxury. In these days when 
speciglized equipment is recognized in every profession, it is unthinkable that 
those whose work lies in the realm of the spirit should dare to offer to God that 


on which they have spent so little trouble. —Mildred Cable 





LEADERS MUST BE 


By LamBerta VoGET 


EADERS are not “born that way,” nor 
L are they “discovered.” They are 
developed. Ordinary, everyday indi- 
viduals—like you or the people with 
whom you work—may be trained for 
leadership. Not trained merely as ag- 
gressive, influential, charming people, 
but as real influencers of men and 
women. Many who have all the so- 
called “qualities of leadership” never 
accomplish anything worthwhile; 
others who are woefully lacking even 
in self-confidence rise to positions of 
responsibility and influence. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
prospective leader, or for the chapter 
officer or youth worker who wishes to 
develop leaders. 

The candidate must start at the bot- 
tom. This is no figure of speech. The 
owner of a great business who wishes 
his son to succeed him knows the im- 
port of it. In God’s arrangement “the 
bottom” means a willingness ‘to per- 
form the lowliest tasks; in fact, it ac- 
tually means dying to self, one’s own 
ambitions, one’s own plans. This is 
done by a process in which the Holy 
Spirit places His purifying finger on 
one thing after another—at the same 
time teaching one to discern the things 
of the Spirit, to yield himself to the 
Lord’s guidance, and to move com- 
pletely out of the way of the work that 
God Himself wishes to do through the 
human channel. It is interesting that 
we fail to understand that God’s work 
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is God’s work, and that no flesh is to 
glory in His presence. 

To exercise control over others re- 
quires that there be complete obedi- 
ence on the part of him who exercises 
this control. For a disobedient father 
to order his child about is weakness, 
but if the father himself is obedient 
he may exercise control with genuine 
authority. Our Lord Himself was obed- 
ient even unto the death on the cross 
and this fact adds tremendous force 
to His demands upon us, The servant 
of God has at his disposal supernatural 
power which, when used unwisely and 
indiscriminately, can wreak havoc 
where he wishes to build. God can en- 
trust this power only to those who are 
completely obedient to Him, but being 
obedient they may exercise authority 
in His name. How breathtaking! 


These characteristics of selflessness 
and obedience will result in the will- 
ing performance of lowly tasks in a 
gracious spirit, in delight to let others 
give the orders, in a genuine spirit of 
co-operation, in wise relinquishment 
of power from one’s own hands, True 
leadership is democratic in every fine 
sense of the word, and what is short 
of this is not true leadership. 


This next point sounds like a con- 
tradiction to the foregoing statements. 
To exercise leadership requires self- 
confidence. And where does one get 
that? From success. The candidate in 
leadership will experience a sense of 
achievement in successfully com- 





pleting a responsible task. Such an 
experience brings with it a thrilling 
development of personality. For the 
prospective servant of God—what an 
apt expression!—to sense the Lord 
working through him marks a step in 
leadership growth, Paul tells us clear- 
ly in I Corinthians 1:26-28 that God 
uses nothing. (Perhaps this is what 
disqualifies some of us.) It thrills and 
strengthens the heart to know that 
God is working through the channel 
that was put at His disposal. To de- 
velop leadership, then, means that— 
no matter how inexperienced or weak 
the candidate is—there must be sole 
responsibility for some heaven- 
directed task. Supervisors all too fre- 
quently carry the burden themselves; 
rather, they must keep hands off and 
let the fledgling try his wings. Mis- 
takes will occur, to be sure; nerves 
may suffer. But how much will be 
learned! And what growth in ma- 
turity will result! 


We hasten to remind ourselves at 
this point that self-confidence as used 
herein does not mean confidence in 
self. It really means confidence in God. 
Self is put out of the way. But by faith 
one is assured of things not seen, and 
in that confidence one acts. Faith is a 
tremendously dynamic force as any- 
one knows who immerses himself in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Con- 
trariwise, unbelief dissipates power. 
Confidence grows through practice. 
Assurance comes by knowing. One 
who steps out with God’s leading will 
find His promises sure! Who will dare 
to test what He will do through the 
yielded vessel? Complete death to self, 
absolute obedience to God, dynamic 
assurance in the unseen add up to 
power as boundless as the will of God. 

A further requirement for leader- 
ship is vision. Our candidate must see 
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the job to be done. How often the 
Scriptures speak of unseeing eyes! 
Here is a group of people to be iter- 
ested in some cause; there is a program 
to be planned; here is Christian writ- 
ing, broadcasting, recording to be 
done; there is a faltering heart to be 
encouraged; here is a class that needs 
to be taught, or teachers to be trained; 
there is a never-heard-of-before project 
to be carried through. Many people 
who are willing and able to do some- 
thing do not see the tasks that are cry- 
ing to be done. One who would train 
them for leadership must help them 
see. They need a challenge to creative 
imagination, an application of spiri- 
tual eyesalve, an awareness of the 
work that is here and now. 


But it is not sufficient to delineate 
the task. There must come the thun- 
derous conviction that its performance 
is up to me, to you. If I don’t do it, 
no one will. If it has to be done and 
it’s up to me, then be the job big or 
little, I'l] do it! The youth worker 
must place the responsibility squarely 
upon the young shoulders. “Go to it, 
young man; we have confidence in 
you!” How many an individual who 
had no visible signs of leadership qual- 
ities has been plunged into the midst 
of a big job and though perhaps floun- 
dering for a while has come up with 
a creditable job and a transformed per- 
sonality. It can be done! 


How about training in skills? To 
lead, one must know how to approach 
people, how to plan a program, how to 
do Christian writing, how to use the 
Word of God, how to teach, and so on 
and on. Right! Let him who desires to 
be of service secure as much training 
as he can. Let us never underestimate 
the importance of professional train- 
ing. But at the same time let us see it 

continued on page 37 
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Your daily Quiet Time with the Lord through His Word and through 
prayer is as important to your spiritual well being as daily food is to 
your physical well being. Don’t neglect it! These questions may help 


in your meditation: 


TUESDAY, JULY 1 
Exopus 33 (1) Vv. 7-11 occasion much 
difficulty and various interpretations. But 
it seems simplest to take them as referring 
to Moses’ own tent (cp. 18:7, 12-16) which 
he removed from the midst of the camp that 
his communion with God might not be cut 
off (v. 3). He called it the Tabernacle of 
the congregation that others who sought the 
Lord might meet Him there. (2) What did 
Moses recognize as the distinguishing mark 
of a people belonging to God? What is the 
distinctive feature of a Christian? His intel- 
sectual assent to certain doctrines? Meditate 
a Col. 1:27. (3) Note where Moses stood 
» behold God’s glory. R.V. v. 21 reads 
the rock.” Cp. v. 6 and 17:6. Upon what 
cleft Rock must I stand to catch a vision of 
God's graciousness and mercy? See I Cor. 
10:4. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 

Exopus 34. (1) God’s gracious renewal of 
the tables of the covenant was accompanied 
with such a manifestation of glory that 
Moses’ very face shone. Read II Cor. 3: 
7, 18 to discover the spiritual possibility for 
every child of God which this fact illus- 
trates. (2) Note that God’s covenant with 
Israel precluded any other covenant just 
as the marriage vow precludes another mar- 
riage. Consider the name of God (v. 14) in 
this light. (3) What was the “terrible 
thing” (v. 10) that God undertook to do 
in this covenant? Observe the co-operation 
He required (v. 13). God has made victory 
over sin possible. Am I co-operating with 
Him in refusing to harbor even so-called 
respectable sins? 


THURSDAY, JULY 3 

Exopus 35-36:1 (1) What does this chap- 
ter repeatedly emphasize concerning the 
people’s offering for the work of the taber- 
nacle? Cp. II Cor. 9:7. What motive 
prompts my giving to the Lord? (2) Con- 
sider the variety of gifts and the range of 
givers. Does God require only money to 
carry on His work in the world? Does He 
look only to the rich and prominent? 
(3) How does 36:1 meet my possible objec- 
tion that I would like to take part in the 
Lord’s work but cannot because I lack spe- 


cial training? If God supplied the training 
(v. 35) for these men right in the wilder- 
ness, can He not likewise meet my need 
wherever I am? 


FRIDAY, JULY 4 

Exopus 36: 2-37:29 (1) Howcan you account 
for the surplus offering (v. 7)? Was it due 
to fervent appeals and lengthy campaigns? 
Does any of the Lord’s work now suffer 
from lack of funds because my willingness 
of heart is so seldom translated into definite 
action? See II Cor. 8:11. (2) Contrast the 
order in which the parts of the tabernacle 
were constructed with the order in which 
God revealed their design (25:10). One 
was from the divine viewpoint, the other 
from man’s. (3) Although composed of so 
many curtains and hangings, how could the 
tabernacle be described as “one Tabernacle” | 
(v. 13)? What is the spiritual counterpart 
of the work performed by the loops and 
clasps (taches) in the dwelling now being 
prepared for God? Read Eph, 2:21, 22 and 
4:16, 
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SATURDAY, JULY 5 

Exopus 38, 39 (1) Why do you think 
God led the writer of this book to repeat 
in detail every particular of the tabernacle’s 
construction? (2) Why had the Lord com- 
manded every man to give a half shekel of 
silver? Cp. 38:25-27 with 30:11-16. Of what 
was it a token? Observe the use made of 
this money. The basis of God’s tabernacle 
was the redemption: provided for His 
people. What was the basic purpose for 
that other tabernacle of God, the human 
body of the Lord Jesus Christ? Consider 
prayerfully Heb. 10:5, 10. (3) What is the 
significance of the words that recur like a 
refrain ten times in chapter 39? Was not 
this the guiding principle of our Lord’s life? 
See John 4:34. Is it mine (John 15:10)? 


SUNDAY, JULY 6 

Exopus 40 (1) Although others shared in 
the construction of the tabernacle, it was 
Moses’ special responsibility to approve the 
work (39:43) and to set each thing in its 
right place. (2) God’s unchanging desire 
as revealed from beginning to end of Scrip- 
ture (Gen. 3:8, g-Rev. 21:3) is to dwell in 
fellowship with man. Sin drives men from 
God. Show how the tabernacle illustrated 
the way whereby the results of sin might 
be overcome and God’s purpose realized. 
(3) Read and memorize Eph. 2:22. As the 
children of God are individually indwelt 
by the Holy Spirit, so they are corporately 
being built up to make a temple of living 
stones, God’s medium for displaying His 
glory throughout the universe. See Eph. 
3:10. 


MONDAY, JULY 7 

Leviticus 1 (1) From what place did God 
give His instructions to Moses in this book? 
From Mt. Sinai, as in Exodus? (2) Why 
did the Lord demand that every offering be 
“without blemish”? See I Peter 1:19. Of 
what great sacrifice were these offerings a 
type? (3) What aspect of Christ’s death on 
the cross was foreshadowed by the burnt- 
offering? Observe the word “voluntary” 
(v. 3) and cp. Heb. 10:6, 7. What was the 
consuming passion of Christ’s life and death 
that made His sacrifice a sweet savor unto 


God? 
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TUESDAY, JULY & 

Leviticus 2 (1) How did God look upon 
the meal-offering? Whose life alone was 
perfectly acceptable to God (Matt. 3:17)? 
So it is believed this offering typifies the 
Lord Jesus in His perfect life. (2) Oil in 
Scripture is used as a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. Observe this connection in I Sam. 
16:13. As applied to our Lord’s life, what 
is indicated by the oil poured upon the 
meal-offering and mingled with it? Read 
Acts 10:38 and Matt. 1:20. (3) Leaven 
(cp. Ex. 12:15) speaks of that which has 
become corrupted (I Cor. 5:7, 8), as honey 
speaks of nature’s sweetest product. Christ’s 
character was neither tainted with sin of 
any kind nor dependent for its desirability 
on any earthly source. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9 

Leviticus 3 (1) What aspect of Christ’s 
death is seen in the peace-offering? Read 
Fiomm. 5:1. Apart from the meal-offering and 
the burnt-offering (speaking of the Sav- 
iour’s life and voluntary death) there could 
be no peace-offering for men. (2) How is 
the personal connection between the offerer 
and his offering emphasized three times in 
this chapter? Has this connection been es- 
tablished in my life? Can I say with Paul, 
“the Son of God loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me”? (3) What part of the offering 
was for God alone—His portion? Is there 
not in Christ’s atonement that which is 
only—let it be said reverently—for God’s 
consumption? Can you or I fathom or appre- 
ciate it all? Read Eph. 3:18, 19. 


THURSDAY, JULY 10 

Leviticus 4 (1) What aspect of Christ’s 
death is portrayed by the sin-offering? 
Cp. I Peter 2:24. Did He secure forgiveness 
only for what my conscience tells me is sin? 
Note vv. 2, 13, 22,27. (2) When the offerer 
laid his hand upon the head of his offering, 
it indicated the transfer of his sins from 
himself to the offering. What doctrine does 
this illustrate? See II Cor. 5:21. Where was 
this offering burnt? Consider its significance 
(Heb. 13:11, 12). (3) The Hebrew word 
“atonement” means “covering.” These ani- 
mal sacrifices could not take away sins, but 
only cover them, so that God might dwell 





unoffended in the midst of His people. See 
Heb. 10:4. The granting of God’s forgive- 
ness in every age is only on the basis of 
the one offering (Heb. 10:10, 14.). By means 
of O.T. sacrifices men looked forward to 
that. What way is provided in the N.T. 
for us to look back to it? 


FRIDAY, JULY 11 

Leviticus 5-6:7 (1) Why did the Lord 
permit various kinds of sin-offerings from 
a bullock (4:3) to two young pigeons or 
even an offering of flour (5:11)? But did 
the efficacy vary? Does this not represent 
the various degrees of men’s spiritual ap- 
preciation of the true Sin-offering? How 
greatly do I value the redemption procured 
for me? Read Eph. 1:17-20, (2) What is 
the only means by which I as a Christian 
can step from ..2 knowledge of guilt to 
the assurance of forgiveness based on the 
sin-offering? With 5:5 cp. I John 1:9. 
(3) The trespass-offering (5:14-6:7) cov- 
ered unrealized sins in the spiritual realm 
and known sins against one’s fellow man. 
What is the emphasis in connection with 
this offering? In sins against the Lord, it 
follows forgiveness; in sins against man, 
it must precede. Cp. Matt. 5:23, 24. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12 

Leviticus 6:8-30 (1) What is the most 
important emphasis of the law of the burnt- 
offering? The Holy Spirit: is repeatedly 
referred to under the symbolism of fire. 
Read Matt. 3:11, Acts 2:3, 4 and esp. 
I Thess. 5:19. Am I morning by morning 
bringing my praise, like wood (v. 12), that 
the fragrance of Christ’s offering might 
through means of the Holy Spirit ascend 
continually to God? (2) Observe also how 
the priest was to begin and end each day 
with a meal-offering that spoke of the per- 
fection of Christ’s earthly life (v. 20). 
Would such contemplation make any dif- 
ference to my outlook on life? (3) Why 
do you think holiness is so emphasized in 
the sin-offering? Meditate on II Cor, 5:21. 


SUNDAY, JULY 13 

Leviticus 7 (1) What aspect of the offer- 
ings is here emphasized? What did they 
provide for the priests (vv. 5, 32-35)? 
(2) As the offerings all speak sf Christ, so 


to eat of them speaks of feeding upon 
Christ by faith, as He Himself taught. Each 
detail has significance from this viewpoint. 
For instance, feeding on the peace-offering 
was never to be separated from the sacrifice 
itself (v. 15). Am I fully aware that I can 
enjoy peace and communion with God on 
one basis only? (3) Consider the two por- 
tions of the peace-offerings to be presented 
before God and given to the priestly fam- 
ily—the breast and the shoulder, signifying 
the love and strength of Christ. That love 
and strength are now primarily expended 
for God and available for us (John 15:9; 
II Cor. 12:9). Am I drawing upon this 
supply? 


MONDAY, JULY 14 

Leviticus 8 (1) What constantly repeated 
phrase in this chapter gives assurance that 
these ceremonies were not the product of 
Moses’ imagination nor in imitation of 
heathen rites? (2) Whom does the Epistle 
to the Hebrews clearly state to be our great 
High Priest? Who anointed this High Priest 
and how? See Acts 10:38. (3) After his 
anointing, the high priest was sanctified 
and then his sons, Who are represented by 
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After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 


The Biblical portions for This Morning 
With God are selected by Scripture Union. 
A subscription to Senior Notes, additional 
commentary, is 50c, and membership in the 
Union is 10c annually. These are obtain- 
able from Scripture Union, 30 St. Mary 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, 





Aaron’s sons? Read Heb. 2:16-13 and con- 
sider our Lord’s words in John 17:19. What 
is the spiritual meaning of the blood upon 
the ear, hand and foot? Is it realized in my 
experience? 


TUESDAY, JULY 15 

Leviticus 9 (1) What did Aaron have to 
do before he could offer up sacrifices on 
behalf of the people? Was this necessary in 
the case of our great High Priest? Cp. v. 8 
with Heb. 7:27. (2) Observe the close asso- 
ciation and co-operation between Aaron and 
his sons in relation to the offerings. What 
responsibility does this suggest for me, as a 
Christian, one of God's spiritual priests? 
Cp. I Peter 2:9. (3) How did God manifest 
His approval and acceptance of the sacri- 
fices offered at the consecration of the taber- 
nacles? Cp. II Chron. 7:1-3 when Solomon 
dedicated the temple. This glory was but 
a faint glimpse of that to be revealed when 
God’s tabernacle shall be for ever with men 
(Rev. 21:3, 22, 23). 


Introduction to Hebrews 

This letter is written to urge Jewish Chris- 
tians to hold fast their confession in Jesus 
as Messiah and Saviour. It sets forth the 
superiority of Christ over all the ritualistic 
ceremony of the Mosaic Law, to which they 
were tempted to return. Indeed that system 
is shown to have meaning only in terms of 
Christ whom it constantly prefigured. He 
is the better high priest superseding Aaron; 
He is the better sacrifice of which all the 
animal sacrifices were only a picture. Now 
that He has come, there is no more need 
for the pictures. So Judaism has served its 
purpose but must give way to the realities 
in Christ. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 16 


Hesrews 1 (1) How did God give men the 
final revelation of Himself? Why is this 
better than all preceding it? (2) What 
truth does the writer seek to establish 
through the seven O.T. passages quoted in 
vv. 4-14? What aspect of Christ’s pre-emi- 
nence is presented here? Read Acts 7:35-37 
to see why this superiority is stressed. 
(3) What may I learn here of Jesus Christ’s 
activity and character in the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future? What statement gives 
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me the assurance that I can look to Him 
now as countless others have done, to be 
the interpreter of the Majesty on high? 


THURSDAY, JULY 17 

Hesrews 2 (1) What two dangers made 
the exhortation of v. 1 necessary? (2) How 
has each person of the Trinity emphasized 
the truth of the gospel? Is my life confirm- 
ing it to others? (3) Consider why Christ 
needed to take on Him human nature: 
a. that He might be set in authority over 
the world (vv. 5-8); b. that He might be 
in a position to die and so conquer death 
for men (vv. 9-16); c. that He might be- 
come our high priest to deal with the bar- 
rier of sin (v.17). (4) What wonderful 
advantage is ours as a result of Christ’s as- 
suming our human nature? 


FRIDAY, JULY 18 

Hesrews 3 (1) He who is greater than 
angels is also greater than Moses. What 
two reasons are given to prove this? 
(2) What hindered Israel, even under so 
great a leader as Moses, from entering the 
promised land? What must be true of me 
if I would have Christ lead me into the 
realization of His promises? (3) Observe 
the three-fold emphasis on the words “‘to- 
day” and “harden not your hearts.” Let me 
pray that God may so speak through these 
words that I may be delivered from the 
perils of vv. 12, 13. 


SATURDAY, JULY 19 

HEBREWS 4:1-13 (1) It is a help to distin- 
guish four rests here, the Creation rest 
(v. 4), the Sabbath rest (v. 4, 9 R.V.), the 
Canaan rest (v. 8 where Jesus is the Greek 
name for Joshua), and the Divine rest 
(vv. 1, 3, 10, 11). (2) Note the two laws 
governing this divine rest that God offers 
us: faith (v. 3) and a cessation from our 
own activity (v. 10). Cp, Christ’s invita- 
tion in Matt. 11:28-30. He Himself knew 
this divine rest of heart as the works He 
did were not His, but those of the Father 
(John 14:10). Have I accepted Christ’s 
yoke and so entered into the restfulness of 
a heart freed from itself? (3) What does 
every expression of vv. 12, 13 emphasize 
concerning God and His Word? I may fail 
to detect my early tendencies to self-suffi- 
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ciency. What then is my safeguard to pre- 
vent their devolopment? 


SUNDAY, JULY 20 

HEBREWS 4:14-5:10 (1) What outstanding 
characteristic of a high priest is supremely 
realized in Jesus Christ? See 2:17, 4:15, 
5:2. Cp. Mark 6:34. (2) Note emphasis on 
the humanity and deity of the Lord— 
“Jesus, the Son of God,” and on His pres- 
ent position—‘the heavens” and “the 
throne.” It has been well said of v. 16, 
“The humanity of Jesus assures us of sym- 
pathy, His Divinity assures us of succour.” 
(3) What was the pathway along which 
Christ rose to the glory of His pristhood 
(5:7, 8)? How could He learn obedience? 
Was it not by demonstrating in actual deed 
the will that was always His to obey His 
Father? Does He ask anything of me which 
He Himself has not exemplified? e.g. obe- 
dience? With v. 9 cp. John 15:10. (4) 


Memorize Heb. 4:15, 16. 


MONDAY, JULY 21 

HeEpreEws 5:11-6:8 (1) From 5:11 to 6:20 
the writer seeks to arouse his readers’ in- 
terest. What factors add to the natural diffi- 
culty of the topic to be discussed (v. 10)? 
How can I develop my senses to a proper 
discernment of moral values? Shall these 
studies provide such an occasion? (2) “‘Per- 
fection” (v. 1) means “stage of adults’; it 
has the same root as word translated “full 
age” in 5:14. (3) Consider the solemn 
warning of vv. 4-8. Were those referred to 
actual believers? Contrast the earth’s re- 
sponse in vv. 7, 8. Am I who have trusted 
in Christ drinking in His blessings and 
producing fruit for Him? Or do I dare to 
harden myself to spiritual influences and 
live a barren life of no profit to God? Cp. 
John 15:5, 6. 


TUESDAY, JULY 22 

Hepsrews 6:9-20 (1) Following the awful 
warning of vv. 4-8, we are told of an anchor 
to keép us from shipwreck. What is that? 
Does an anchor lose its value because it 
is out of sight? The Christian’s anchor 
with its two chains, God’s promise and His 
oath, lays hold of Jesus in the inner sanc- 
tuary of God’s presence. Will this anchor 
hold me in the storms of life? (2) Under- 


line in chaps. 3-6 every reference to contin- 
uing in the faith patiently unto the end. 
Why was Abraham chosen as an example 
of this? Cp. Gen. 12:2, 4. with Gen. 21:5. 
What are the implications for those who 
fail in this respect? 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 

Hesrews 7:1-17 (1) Scripture refers only 
twice to Melchisedec apart from this epistle 
(Gen. 14:17-20 and Psalm 110:4). Note 
that he was both king and priest. (2) List 
points of similarity between this priest of 
the most high God and Jesus Christ Him- 
self. How is the priestly order of Melchis- 
edec superior to that of Aaron? (3) The im- 
portant fact to grasp is that the Levitical 
priesthood has been superseded. The “car- 
nal” commandment was the law of natural 
succession in which a noble priest might be 
succeeded by an ignoble son. What mean- 
ing is there for me in the words “abideth 
a priest continually,” “the power of an 
endless life,” and “a priest for ever’’? 


THURSDAY, JULY 24 

Heprews 7:18-28 (1) Of what assurance 
is the oath by which God appointed Christ 
priest? (2) One of the keynotes of this 
epistle is the word “better.” Christ has been 
shown to be the exponent of God, better 
than prophets and better than angels, a 
better leader than Moses, a better priest 
than Aaron, In consequence, what two bet- 
ter things have we than those who lived 
before Christ? (3) V. 25 is the climax of 
the preceding exposition of Christ as per- 
fectly equipped to be our High Priest. Note 
four points: human experience, sinlessness, 
divine appointment, continual existence. 
Can I find one better able to minister to 
my spiritual needs? 


FRIDAY, JULY 25 

Hesrews 8 (1) What is intimated here 
concerning the genuine (true, v. 2) taber- 
nacle? Where is it? “Example” (v. 5) 
means “illustration.” (2) Vv. 1-6 sum up 
the five points of Christ’s priestly superior- 
ity: a. better priest himself (v. 1) dealt 
with in 4:16-7:28; b. better covenant (v. 6) 
developed in 8:7-13; c. better sanctuary 
(v. 2) developed in g:1-12; d. better sacri- 
fice (v. 3) developed in g: 13-10:18; e. better 
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promises (v. 6) developed in 10:19-12:3. 
(3) Memorize the words of the new cove- 
nant. Do I live in the consciousness of the 
fellowship (v. 10), the illumination (v. 11) 
and the purification (v. 12) which God 
offers to all that are His children by faith? 


SATURDAY, JULY 26 

HEBREWS 9:1-12 (1) How does the writer 
stress the sanctity of the Holy of Holies? (2) 
What is there here to indicate the tempo- 
rary nature of the Levitical system? What 
was its real significance, and how can a 
knowledge of that system be of any spiritual 
value to me? (3) What is the “greater and 
more perfect tabernacle”? See v. 24, and 
cp. 4:14-16. The way into the holiest is no 
longer barred by the heavy veil but is open 
to all worshipers. Am I content to remain 
in the outer court of prayer when I am 
invited to draw near into the inmost sanc- 
tuary of God’s presence? Cp. 10:19-22. 


SUNDAY, JULY 27 

Hesrews g:11-28 (1) Christ’s sacrifice is 
specifically contrasted first (vv. 12, 25) 
with the offerings on the day of atonement, 
when the high priest took the blood of a 


bullock and a goat into the Holy of Holies 
(Lev. 16:2, 14, 15); and then (v. 13) with 
the water of purification compounded from 
the ashes of a red heifer (Num. 19:2, 17) 
to cleanse those who had become ceremon- 
ially defiled. (2) Why does the purifica- 
tion arising from Christ’s sacrifice excel the 
former cleansings? Note the emphasis on 
this point (vv. 9, 14; 10:2, 22; 13:18). 
(3) For what purpose has Christ’s blood 
cleansed my conscience from guilt? (4) 
Memorize v. 14. 


MONDAY, JULY 28 

Hesrews 10:1-18 (1) How did the former 
sacrifices deal with sins? How has the better 
sacrifice dealt with them (vv. 3, 17)? What 
is my attitude towards past sins? Is it like 
God’s through my faith in Christ (cp. Phil. 
3:13)? Or do I allow Satan to plague me 
with their constant memory? (2) V. g is 
important. The “‘first’”’ means the system of 
animal sacrifices (v. 8). The “second” 
means doing God’s will (v. ga). Cp. I Sam. 
15:22. With the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple in A.D. 70 the “first” was 
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literally abolished. So it is no longer bind- 
ing upon any. But for whom is the second 
established? Read Rom. 8:3, 4. 


TUESDAY, JULY 29 


HeBrEws 10:19-39 (1) “In Hebrews the 
author is battling to stop a stampede from 
Christ back to Judaism.” Study the passage 
in the light of this statement, noting every 
argument against the sin of turning back 
from Christ. (2) Have I ever faced such 
a temptation? Do my friends face it? What 
message is there here for me or for them 
through me? Do I treat such possible defec- 
tion lightly? Did the writer of this letter? 
(3) What encouragements for remaining 
stedfast are held out? Are these promises 
only illusions? See 11:1 and note the con- 
nection in thought between chaps. 10 and 
sa: 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30 3 

Hesrews 11:1-16 (1) To grasp the purpose 
of this glowing panegyric of faith, study its 
definition in v. 1. In what sphere does 
faith operate? Note the constant references 
to this. (2) God “is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” How is this truth 
illustrated in the lives of Abel, Enoch, 
Noah and Abraham? (3) Are my deepest 
desires linked to things of this earth? What 
is the glorious honor given those who dare 
to shape their lives by obedience to God’s ~ 
promises? 


THURSDAY, JULY 31 

Heprews 11:17-40 (1) If I were a Hebrew 
Christian, excluded from the services of the 
temple, enduring unjust and cruel treat- 
ment from the authorities, discouraged and 
ready to give up my faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, how would these verses affect me? 
(2) What was the secret power of endur- 


ance of those who overcame the fear of man, ~ 


like Moses? (3) What was the hope that 
buoyed them up? Was it not the Messianic 7 
hope (see vv. 17-19, 26), the conviction that | 
God had chosen their nation as an instru- 7 
ment to fulfill His purposes? These men | 
endured, only viewing the promises from ~ 
afar. For us then who behold their, fulfil- 
ment in Christ (v. 40), what is the’ logical 
conclusion? 
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in its proper perspective. It is only one 
of many essentials. 


Whereas skills are highly desirable, 
sincere love for people is indispen- 
sable. The tongues of men and of 
angels may result only in sounds of 
brass, People respond to love. To elicit 
that response is true leadership. Any- 
thing less than that is not worthy a 
follower of the Lord Jesus. The man 
who is the real leader is a member of 
the group who works with his fellows. 
The body of Christ is made up of many 
members, each with his function and 
each integrated into the whole. The 
entire body grows harmoniously in its 
living parts and unified wholeness into 
an holy habitation unto the Lord 
(Ephesians 2:20-22). Unless on_ its 
guard, outside “leadership” may de- 
velop imitators and dependents who 
never learn to think and act for them- 
selves and who fail to grow into sturdy, 
self-reliant mature personalities. The 
true leader is fully identified with his 
brethren, even as Christ fully identi- 
fied Himself with us. He sets others to 
work, relegates authority, inspires by 
example and encouragement, is one 
of a team. He cannot function thus if 
there is aloofness, insincerity, or a 
spirit of superiority and self-seeking. 
“Even Christ pleased not himself” 
(Romans 15:3). In this atomic age love 
is still the supreme qualification for 
leadership—not only love for man but 
also a burning love for God that at- 
tracts others to Him. 


“Neither be ye called masters: for 
one is your Master, even Christ. But 
he that is greatest among you shall be 


your servant. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased; and he 
that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted” (Mathew 23:10-12). 
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was the testimony time around the camp- 
fire Saturday night. The Spirit was with 
us indeed, and we all were drawn closer to 
our heavenly Father as we heard many tell 
how much He means to them.” 

An S.O.S..by cable from the Women’s 
Christian Medical College located at Ludhi- 
ana, Punjab, India to its American auxil- 
iary has set forth the urgent need for a 
consecrated woman physician-surgeon. If 
qualified, you can write for further infor- 
mation to Miss Lucy Powel, Washington 
Square Heights, R.D, 3, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

An item of significance is the new law 
by the Mexican government requiring all 
foreigners who apply for permanent resi- 
dence in the country to deposit upon arrival 
$7000 in the Bank of Mexico, which the 
immigrant may withdraw at the rate of 
20% each year for five years. This is an 
increase of nearly 300 per cent over the 
amount of deposit previously required, and 
it has been made retroactive to apply to 
residents now in Mexico, who came in un- 
der the old law. 

David Adeney’s most recent prayer letter 
concerning the program of China Inter- 
Varsity shows a wide variety of activities 
at an amazingly large number of colleges 
and universities in that country. He writes 
that word has already been received about 
spiritual blessing which has resulted from 
the first CIVF publication, Quiet Time. 
Recent changes have meant that the Chi- 
nese IVF has become responsible for the 
support of several extra workers. In con- 
nection with this situation, Adeney writes, 
“The Lord encouraged us by sending in 
gifts from people who knew nothing of these 
special circumstances.” Prayer is asked to 
the end that all the varied needs of this 
work may be supplied. 

Making the pages of the New York Times 
last month was Dr. Francis R. Steele, for- 
mer IVCF staff member, with his discovery 
of a pre-Hammurabic code. 
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Upon the recommendation of the mis- 
sionary committee of the Student Foreign 
Missions Fellowship, Dr. T. Norton Ster- 
rett, missionary to India at present in this 
country, was appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship to the post of IVCF missionary 
secretary. Dr. Sterrett succeeds J. Christy 
Wilson, secretary for the past year and a 
half, who is laying down these duties in 
order to enter full-time missionary work for 
which he has prepared. Christy is the fourth 
in a line of missionary secretaries who have 
left that position in order to enter His for- 
eign service. 

Since the Toronto convention last Decem- 
ber and January, Christy reports that over 
forty IVCF chapters throughout the United 
States and Canada have organized mission- 
ary committees to contribute that emphasis 
to the chapter program. Activities have in- 
cluded special prayer for missions, studies 
of the various fields, personal correspon- 
dence with missionaries in foreign lands, 
Bible studies centered around the theme of 
missions, missionary dialogues and dramas, 
special efforts to reach foreign students on 
campus, reports on missionary biographies, 
the prayerful use of missionary cards, and 
of course, missionary speakers. 


One of the most active FMF chapters is 
located at Seattle Pacific College, which 
recently held its second annual missionary 
tea to which were invited as many mission- 
aries as could be contacted. Nearly forty 
missionaries and a hundred students at- 
tended. For its regular chapter activities, 
this group has organized two missionary 
teams which conduct services in nearby 
churches. Every two weeks a missionary 
meeting is held, at which the attendance 
has been as high as three hundred. In addi- 
tion to these activities, special discussion 


S OF THE CAMPUS 


groups and prayer bands representing six 
different fields meet regularly. Scheduled 
to appear this fall is a missionary handbook 
to be distributed to the entire student body 
of this Christian college. 


The University of Pennsylvania IVCF 
chapter recently conducted the half-hour | 
“Students’ Sunday Morning Worship 
Hour” over WXPN. The broadcast was one 
of a series of programs sponsored by the 
various religious groups on that campus. 


Direct word is now reaching us from’ 
Irene Webster-Smith, IVCF’s missionary to 
Japan. We quote from a letter recently re-" 
ceived from her by General Secretary C. 7 
Stacey Woods: 

“Hallelujah is the music of my heart as’ 
I thank Him, who only doeth wondrous’ 
things. . .. Somehow I feel as though I had | 
never been away and everything is so 
familiar and the welcomes so real. Requests | 
are coming for meetings from all sides and 
where I gave the commencement address 
at the Nurses Training School, I wasn’t at a * 
loss for the right word in 35 minutes of 
speaking. To Him be all the praise and 
glory. But it was a real answer to prayer, 
and I must thank our intercessors too. 

“Bran and corn flakes, Nescafe, choco- 
late, prunes, and raisins or other dried | 
fruit would be most welcome. Have things 4 
wrapped in recent newspapers as we get 
none here.” 

Letters and parcels of food will be greatly 
appreciated by Miss Webster-Smith, and 
will reach her if addressed c/o Y.W.C.A., 
Muro Machi, Demizu, Agaru, Kyoto, | 
Japan. 

Six Iowa colleges and universities met 
for their spring conference at Story City 7 
last month. One of the students reported: 7 
“One of the high points of the conference | 
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